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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


As the polling draws near, frigid truth-tellers in 
party politics tend to grow rare as the virtuous people 
in the cities of the plain. There may be ten men 
unable as George Washington to tell a story—Lord 
Courtney in himself stands for several—but are there 
fifty? At any rate, everybody seems busy “ nailing 
to the counter ’’—a disgusting cliché—‘‘ the lies of 
somebody on the other side. The word lie is fast 
losing all its old meaning. It is becoming an immoral 
word. A few more mighty constitutional struggles such 
as this and ‘‘ election lie ’’ will stand for an ordinary 
party statement, a telling poster, a capital cartoon, a 
manifesto, a speech, any remarkable set of figures as 
to the cost of living in Germany and the cost here. It 
is painful to reflect that after such a quarrel as that 
between Lord Alexander Thynne and Mr. Churchill it 
may even come to mean a Board of Trade return. 


At such a time, then, as this how precious are any 
little reservations! We at least began the New Year 
with one political reservation that everybody who 
wants to get at the truth even more than at the 
votes must hug fondly. To their lasting honour both 
party leaders have declared that they do not pretend 
their own programmes will be an absolute cure for 
unemployment. Mr. Balfour said at Hanley that he 
did not claim for Tariff Reform that it would employ 
everybody. Mr. Asquith a few days later followed 
suit—Free Trade and the whole Liberal programme 
combined are not going to employ everybody. So 
much for the leaders. But what of the President of 
the Board of Trade and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? It is a dreadful fall when we turn to them. 
They ‘are announcing everywhere that they are going 
““ to drive hunger from the hearth ’’. 


Every man, woman and child in the land is to be 
“‘ insured ”’ against the pains of the empty stomach. It 


is to be scientifically arranged, if Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Lloyd George come back to power, that everybody is to 
have a bellyful. This is absolutely what these humani- 
tarians of the Board of Trade and the Treasury pledge 
themselves and their party to. They call it the 
‘minimum ”’ or the ‘‘ margin ’’ or something of the 
kind. Mr. Asquith says ‘‘ we cannot find work for you 
all’’; but he encourages his variegated colleagues to 
add ‘* we will see to it, though, that you get plenty to 
eat.”. 


There is a very interesting point about Mr. Balfour’s 
wise reservation. He says Tariff Reform cannot wholly 
cure unemployment. It is true, of course. To cure that 
entirely we must first cure human nature. But Mr. Bal- 
four expressly mentions the case of the competent men 
who are out of work. What the number of these men is it 
does seem humanly impossible to know. It would be a 
census of extreme delicacy. We have not and never 
can have the intellectual machinery for it. But there 
is no doubt that, mixed up with the incompetent 
unemployed, is a certain proportion of competent un- 
employed. It is terrible that this material should be 
wasted, and clearly Mr. Balfour believes that a change 
in our fiscal system may well bring these competent 
hands into the labour world again. It is an experiment 
worth trying. 


What Mr. Balfour said of Tariff Reform at Ipswich 
is becoming more true every day of the whole country. 
To talk Tariff Reform at any public meeting in any part 
of the country wiil soon mean preaching to the con- 
verted. The list of Liberal seceders grows apace, and 
in so staunch a family party as the Buxtons, the Post- 
master-General is in danger of 4n isolation far from 
splendid. Mr. Victor Buxton has joined Mr. E. N. 
Buxton in support of Colonel Lockwood. Mr. Duffy, of 
the I.L.P. of Gateshead, is a notable accession to the 
ranks. But it is the manufacturers whose conversion 
tells most. Men like Mr. G. M. Royle, representing the 
Nottingham lace trade; Mr. Frank Crawford, repre- 
senting the Leeds woollen trade ; and Mr. A. A. Fownes, 
managing director of a well-known engineering firm, are 
in touch with the hard facts of the markets. And they 


are only a few among the many recruits of whom we 
hear nothing. 
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The peers’ campaign was renewed with great spirit 
this week, and several fresh men have emerged from 
what Chatham—who was ‘‘a House of Commons 
man "’—wickedly called the Tapestry. To read the 
Liberal papers one might imagine that whenever a peer 
speaks he is hugely scored off by a heckler. The heckler 
says ‘‘ Rabbit-skins ! ’’ and there is a roar of laughter, 
and the peer says ‘** D n you all!’’ and there is 
another guffaw. But we have a shrewd suspicion a 
good many of these rabbits are skinned in Bouverie 
Street and the offices of the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ”’ : 
there are too many of them about for real life; many 
of them are sub-edited perhaps. Probably the peers 
have not really been skinned more than the com- 
moners. In coming into touch with low life, high life 
has, or ought to have, scored for the purposes of this 
election. Bagehot’s chief fear for the House of Lords 
was that it might go to sleep and not awake again. Its 
danger lay, he thought, not in assassination but in 
atrophy, not in abolition but in decline. 


Now that the figures have come out of the Tapestry, 
there ought not to be much danger of atrophy or decline. 
This is good. The peers have proved that they are men 
and wide awake. It is not necessary, however, that the 
thing should go too far. We do not want to com- 
monise the peers—we had rather they were canonised 
than that. Bagehot himself well understood the value 
of dignity as a robe for the peerage. Their power lay, 
he thought, largely in their theatrical exhibition or 
state. A great satirist said ‘‘ The last Duke of St. 
David's used to cover the North Road with his car- 
riages : landladies and waiters bowed before him. The 
present duke sneaks away from a railway station, 
smoking a cigar, in a brougham ’’. But what would 
the people think of a peer who went away from the 
station on a motor-omnibus smoking a cutty clay? One 
would not have the peer quite the street-corner sort of 
orator. Lord Hardwicke’s description of himself as 
once a common miner in Montana called *‘ Charley 126’ 
is almost shocking. 


It is a pity that a novelist like Mr. Hewlett, admirable 
in his own line, should have made himself ridiculous 
by an election address. Meredith did a similar thing 
several times, once at the last General Election, but 
that example rather makes Mr. Hewlett more than 
less absurd. What kind of delusion is it that makes 
a man suppose because he writes novels that anyone 
eares a rap what he thinks about the House of Lords or 
the Budget or Tariff Reform and Free Trade? Several 
women novelists do this sort of thing. It is easy to 
see why they get an inflated sense of their importance. 
They have a public, as they say, though it is one which 
hardly ever reads any real or serious literature. Our 
popular men writers have vanity enough, but we hope 
that Mr. Shaw, Mr. Barrie, Mr. Wells, and Mr. Chester- 
ton will not be tempted to rush in. If they do, let them 
not talk about being working men as Mr. Hewlett does. 
A navvy’s opinion would be rather strongly expressed. 
If novelists want to be politicians, let them get consti- 
tuencies as Thackeray tried todo. Then they would, at 
least nominally, represent somebody but themselves and 
be silly in the regular way. 


Mr. Churchill has stolen another march on Mr. Lloyd 
George. He has appointed himself bottle-holder or 
inkbottle-holder for quite a number of Radical pugilists. 
To anyone who seeks it he writes a long letter of sup- 
port. This has hitherto been held the perquisite of the 
party leader. But a party leader always does it very 
badly. He sends a few formal, platitudinous lines of no 
good at all. Mr. Churchill, we must say, has struck 
a new line. His letters are live letters. He does a 
triple service—relieves Mr. Asquith of work, helps the 
Liberal candidates, and scores on his own account. 


It should be a very near thing between Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Lloyd George presently for the leadership. 
Each seems to have special advantages over the 


other. Mr. Lloyd George was born of the people: 
that may tell in his favour. But Mr. Churchill was 
born of the purple; and we are not sure that does 
not tell still more. An acute thinker in politics and 
history has laid emphasis on the way in which the 
aristocratic legend ‘*‘ imposes ’’’ on the crowd. Per- 
haps really to scorn glitter a man must have a 
little blue blood in his veins. We do believe that 
Blenheim is a great asset for Mr. Churchill. To succeed 
in politics one had far rather be connected with Blen- 
heim than, say, Balham. On the other hand, Mr. 
George has a native wit, and with his Keltic emotion 
he can weep as well as curse—and tears can be most 
effective at times. But they are finely matched, and 
there is no other serious competitor. We should like 
to believe in the Harcourt legend, but we cannot quite 
do so: Mr. Harcourt has the refinement and restraint 
which disqualify. 


It is not edifying as a rule when the civilian takes up 
the Navy or the Army. Naval policies may not in 
their essence be so secret as foreign policies. The idea 
of the two-Power standard at any rate is as plain as a 
pikestaff. But when the landsman gets to talking of 
keels and Belleville boilers he is out of his depth. It 
is even worse when he turns to guns and ammunition. 
The truth is the ordinary British civilian—and many an 
extraordinary civilian to boot—has as little use for 
powder and shot as had Lord George Sackville at Minden. 
So that these election wrangles among the inexpert 
about the state of the Navy are mostly ridiculous 
wrangles. ‘To this extent we may all agree that the 
Navy had better have been left out of the election 
programme. 


But there is one thing any civilian can well under- 
stand—we must be sure of a Navy twice as strong as 
that of the strongest foreign Power. That is a ques- 
tion which should be brought up at every election. It 
is the greatest of all. Mr. Balfour rightly insists on it. 
Every Unionist should insist on it. No doubt Mr. 
Asquith is sound enough on the naval question: he 
too desires an invincible Navy; and the Secretary for 
War and the Secretary for Foreign Affairs are wholly 
with him. But it is equally sure Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Lloyd George are not sound. They hate the name 
‘** Dreadnought ’’. Mr. Lloyd George hates it because 
all arms and arming is Jingoism to him; Mr. Churchill 
because it will take money which he wants to use for 
insurance bribery. And these two Ministers are the 
most powerful in the country and probably in the 
Cabinet. How can the Liberals then be quite trusted 
with the Navy? 


There is a sweet simplicity about the resolution the 
Labour party have come to as to the payment of their 
members of Parliament. They propose to obtain an 
Act to alter the definition of a Trade Union given by 
the House of Lords in the Osborne case, and so to 
allow them to enforce contributions for political pur- 
poses. But it will not be so easy as it was to alter 
the law in their favour in 1906, even if a Liberal Govern- 
ment comes back. At best it might stand just a little 
more chance than the other plan of agitating for pay- 
ment of all members of Parliament. In 1906 there was 
unanimity; in 1910 the best men, such as Burt and 
Fenwick and Bell, would be against it. Then a real 
trade union object was sought for which all trade 
unionists were anxious ; now it would be to further the 
object of a Socialist party against which many Liberal, 
Radical and Conservative trade unionists are fighting. 
These men are not going to be driven from their unions 
by the Labour party without making a fight for it. 


A luxuriant crop of trouble has sprung from that 
bribe of the Liberal Government to the coal-owners, 
the Eight Hours’ Day Act. This was prophesied at 
the time by those who knew that it was raising new 
and unnecessary questions between employers and 
workmen. Matters in Northumberland and Durham 
are fulfilling the prophecy, and over twenty thousand 
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men are either not working or are working on notices 
which will soon expire. Miners’ meetings and bands 
and processions are the present note of a quarrel which 
will in all probability become more serious. In Wales 
there are the same and other difficulties. The employers 
have a claim of over £400,000 against the men for 
refusing to work extra hours allowed by the Act. As 
a set-off the men have made a claim for as much or 
more against the employers, and good money will 
probably be spent over bad litigation. This is the 
sort of help Liberal Governments give to working men. 


France is beginning the New Year well. Moorish 
officials have been arrested at Figig and Casablanca, 
and all they seem to have done is to have evilly 
entreated certain French subjects. This almost looks 
as if France meant business in Morocco, and that 
M. Pichon meant what he said a short time ago when 
he declared that Mulai Hafid’s time was up, and that 
for the future he must behave like a civilised person. 
But this is not all. There is also the visit of the French 
fleet to Antivari. The visit is a ‘‘ token of the sincere 
friendship which unites all Slavs with the great and 
noble French nation’’. It is, moreover, a kind of 
official recognition of the recent changes in the Balkan 
States; for it calls attention to the abrogation of the 
article of the Treaty of Berlin which forbade foreign 
warships from calling at this Moatenegrin port. Alto- 
gether, in light of the present condition of the French 
fleet, this visit is almost a remarkable performance. 


The French Chamber has voted for the purchase of 
the Palazzo Farnese in Rome as a residence for the 
French Embassy. The vote is a little premature and 
disrespectful. The Chamber might very well have 
waited to buy till the vendors had established their 
right to sell. The palace was a part of the old Farnese 
inheritance never released from the fidei commissum, 
which vested in the Papacy the right to prohibit its 
alienation. This right has now passed to the Italian 
Government. We shall be sentimentally sorry to hear 
that an ancient prerogative of this kind has been given 
up in favour of a Government that never cares for any 
of these things. At the same time, we are glad 
M. Pichon has had the grace to state that the purchase 
at present is only a conditional one. 


The Prussian Government has published its statistical 
investigation into the Prussian franchise system. It 
appears that of the three classes of equal political 
power into which the electorate is divided, class one 
contains four per cent., class two fourteen per cent., 
and class three eighty-two per cent. of the voters. The 
utmost that can be said officially in defence of this 
arrangement is that class two contains many members 
of the lower middle classes, whose power would be 
diminished by any change. It appears also that a vote 
in the country is worth from three to ten times as much 
as a vote in the town, and that the town population 
returns less than one-third of the Diet. It appears, 
finally, that the system of open voting has been pro- 
ductive of so much intimidation that it is rare for as 
many as thirty-three per cent. of the electors to go to 
the poll. If parliamentary institutions are regarded 
seriously by the powers that be in Germany—a point 
which is certainly open to question—the case for reform 
may now be regarded as complete. 


In Hungary the Crown has acted at last. Its pact 
with the Coalition was to grant a dissolution after the 
new Suffrage Bill had been passed. In the absence 
of this measure the King could not possibly allow the 
Coalition to dissolve. Accordingly Dr. de Lukacs has 
been commissioned to form a_ semi-parliamentary 
Cabinet. The new Government hopes to get a vote on 
account, and will then dissolve, intending no doubt to 
introduce a Franchise Bill into the new Parliament. 
The complexion of the next House cannot now be 
determined. But it is certain the policy of the 
Coalition, and especially its failure in Croatia, has 
exasperated the non-Magvar parties, who will certginl; 


refuse to give any Coalition candidate the least support. 
On paper the new House will be more extreme than 
the old, but it may prove easier to work with avowed 
extremists than with so-called moderates who can do 
nothing at all. 


The Military League in Greece, endeavouring at a 
distance to ape Cromwell’s Ironsides, has been busy 
removing baubles. The constitutional cupboard gets 
barer and barer in consequence. It is now clear that 
the Prime Minister and his Cabinet will pass the 
hundred odd Bills which the League require to be 
passed, and that so long as they do this his Majesty's 
Government in that country will continue to enjoy the 
confidence of everybody. The Prime Minister has not 
been spared in his feelings. He has been flouted as 
well as made to toe the line. But it is the condition 
of a sound ministerial position in Greece at present that 
the head of the Cabinet should smile in such circum- 
stances. So much for parliamentary institutions in a 
semi-oriental country, and so much for single-chamber 
government. 


The new Indian Councils have begun to assemble— 
Bombay and Calcutta leading the way. In each case 
the head of the Government exhorted the members not 
to discredit the new departure or make any further 
movement towards representative government impos- 
sible. Scarcely the language it should be necessary 
to address to a loyal Assembly—the natural growth of 
a united community. Sir G. Clarke does not really, 
seem very confident that he will get any active co- 
operation in putting down political assassination of 
British officials. He dropped a broad hint that behind 
the Councils still stood the Executive power ready to 
step in if they failed to get beyond denunciation of 
murder. He bluntly told a deputation of representative 
Hindus that the perpetrators of outrage in all cases 
were Hindus, and it rested with the Hindu community 
to see that the evil was suppressed before the limit of 
patience was reached. 


In Bengal Sir E. Baker, the most optimist of pro- 
vincial rulers, is delighted with the elections and the 
elected. Very pleasing this to Mr. Banerjea and his 
fellow-agitators, who claim that the Council should 
consist chiefly of themselves, as it is altogether the 
outcome of their agitation, and they are out in the cold. 
The British public thinks that these Councils and other 
‘** Reforms ”’ are the result of a national movement of 
all classes. Now it is seen that they are the work of a 
handful of ambitious and unscrupulous Babus. Which 
are we to believe—Banerjea or Baker? Whatever the 
answer may be, it was certainly unnecessary for the 
Lieutenant-Governor to apologise for Regulations 
which have apparently saved the Bengal Council from 
the dominion of Congress ‘‘ Extremists’? It seems 
likely to be more truly representative than anyone could 
have expected. 


One of the minor improvements in the law which 
came in with the new year is the Oaths Act. The 
new form is already in use in the police and other 
inferior Courts, and will be introduced into the High 
Court when the next sittings begin. Witnesses will at 
least be pleased not to have to put their lips to a dirty 
book. ‘This is a great improvement, and the essential 
one, though the form of holding up the book while taking 
the oath, is to be observed. This will be rather awkward 
when twelve jurymen will either have to hold it up in 
batches of three or four or each of them have a book 
and hold it up separately. Either way seems a bit 
grotesque and savouring of the irreverent. 


The Children’s Courts which have now to be held 
by the magistrates are an improvement, and may be 
expected to have good effect. But the best reason for. 
them is not, as some say, the saving of the children 
from the contamination of the Police Court. There is 
some nonsense in this unless it is understood to mean 
that children will not be treated as criminals and sent 
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to prison for things which, done by children, are mere 
slips, or ignorance or youthful bravado. Every 
youngster is a possible Richard Feverel, ready to be a 
romantic criminal, and may have to go to prison, not 
having a Sir Richard for father, unless a magistrate 
has power to act in loco parentis. By the way, one of 
the improvements we shall not see early, and probably 
not even late, this year is the appointment of the two 
additional judges. 


According to the report of the London Traffic Board 
of the Board of Trade, London's population is being 
rapidly scattered to its circumference. It is about half 
as dense (in contiguity, not mentally) as the Paris 
population; a rather curious fact when English land- 
owning is made responsible for overcrowding. In 
London twenty of the twenty-eight boroughs are com- 
plaining of about forty-four thousand empty houses, 
which cause a heavy loss to the rates. These are not 
merely working-class houses, but of the better class ; 
the secret of it is the travelling facilities, which have 
increased faster than the population. This means local 
railways, tubes, trams, motor omnibuses, and cabs ; but 
the increase is beginning to slack off from the rate it 
has had during the last six years. 


Happily, if stupidity brings about a disaster like the 
great fire at Clapham Junction, coolness, courage, and 
heroism may make it memorable. Several men risked 
their chance of escape to save helpless women from 
death ; but one man was a hero even above the others. 
Here is the account given by a witness at the inquest. 
He made his way up an iron staircase through the dense 
smoke to a room in the tower, where he saw a young 
man named Neighbour pushing girls through the 
window into the fire escape. 


ing gave way, and he fell through. He was never seen 
again. 
window when he disappeared. 
was Wordsworth’s judgment. 
always. Neighbour had his grand moment, as others 
have had when they forgot their self. 


“* We are selfish men 


Sir George Lewis’ retirement from the legal world 
makes it look like the sky when Sirius or Hesperus has 
vanished. He was the solicitor in his utmost glory. 
What is there in the Courts now anything like the 
Russell-Lewis-Labouchere combination? Sir George 
was almost as famous as Russell himself, and the fur 
coat and eyeglass of the solicitor as noted as the snuff- 
box and silk handkerchief of the advocate. There is 
a Bar tradition that Russell once ordered a solicitor to 
take off his fur coat before he would consult with him. 
If he did, it was probably because he thought no other 
solicitor than Lewis had the right to so distinguished 
an appearance. Lewis had never to say, as another 
solicitor did who was cut by Huddleston: ‘‘ You see 
him? he cut me; he used to touch his hat to me! ”’ 


The firm made reputations at the Bar. It was a 
distinction in itself to be briefed by Lewis and Lewis, and 
if the man “‘ behaved ”’ himself it meant a fortune. The 
Jaggers era of the firm was past when Lewis began 
to be personally famous; but his reputation began in 
the police courts, and he was the first hand in the big 
cases before he summoned the Ballantynes and the 
Russells and the Lockwoods to take over the cause 
célébre. He became the best known of Tulkinghorns 
among solicitors: one of a variety of Tulkinghorns 
but the best known in his particular class; that one 
which sees its clients’ scandals through the courts if 
they must go there and cannot be kept out ; and famous 
for his skill in keeping them out, more valuable than 
winning. He is an irreparable loss to the Dedlocks. 


Pope might have been writing to-day instead of in the 
eighteenth century when he wrought his couplet : 


** Fire in each eye and papers in each hand, 
They rave, recite, and madden round the lard ’’. 


The floor was alight all | 
round where he was standing. Presently there was a | “ Ais 

sceptical. 
great shout, and the floor where Neighbour was stand- | 


Not completely and | o¢ any certainty of a good time coming for them, and 


THE LLOYD GEORGE PRESCRIPTION FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 


O the doctor who knows he is unable to cure the 
disease of the patient he is called in to attend 
there is nothing so happy as to be able to discover that 
the patient is not suffering from the said disease at all. 
He may possibly even persuade the patient along with 
himself that there is really nothing to cure; and it is 
conceivable that by telepathic process the patient may 
get well. And if the doctor finds the disease too 
obvious and obstinate to deny its presence altogether, 
the next best thing for him, perhaps, is to tell the patient 
stories of other men suffering from the same disease 
so much more seriously that, compared with them, he 
really can hardly be said to be ill at all. Then a little 
medicine that will give immediate, though merely tem- 
porary, relief; some wonderful tonic or a marvellous 
pill; and the cornered doctor has got out of his diffi- 
culty about as well as he can expect. Native wit called 
on to take the place of medical knowledge could hardly 
do more. But his luck will turn much on the tempera- 
ment of his patient. Also he will be done if some other 
doctor or doctors, better men and up to modern 
methods, should happen to come along and undeceive 
the patient. Mr. Lloyd George, we imagine, as doctor 
to the unemployed, will find himself unfortunate in 
both these ways. It is all very well to say that trade 
is improving, on the verge indeed of a big boom; that 
unemployment is getting less; that it is nothing here 
compared with what it is in New York. Take all this 
as gospel, which the man out of work and wages cer- 
tainly will not, it is at best but the poorest consolation. 
What satisfaction is it to the unemployed man to know 
that there are many more in his unfortunate case across 
the Atlantic? ‘To tell him there is a good time coming 
may be more to the point. But a hungry man is 
Especially the best men amongst the un- 
employed—not the unemployable, or the inferior in skill 


| or the man who is afraid of work—realise that un- 


Neighbour was helping a woman through the | 


employment is becoming permanent as a social disease 
in this country, even in skilled trades. They do not 


the promise of this good time made by a politician out 
electioneering is probably the very worst guarantee 
that possibly could be offered them. Whatever soothing 
effect Mr. Lloyd George’s optimism and figures may 
have on the man in work, salve the conscience of the 
average Liberal elector as they may, they will not reassure 
the honest man out of work. His temperament is not 
the right one for Mr. Lloyd George’s medicine. 

‘** These things resolve themselves into figures ’’ says 
Mr. Lloyd George. There you have the mere politi- 
cian, the man who finds everything in blue books, 
columns of statistics, and tables. How pleasant for 
the workless man to be told that it is all a question of 
blue books! He thinks that for him it is not a ques- 
tion of figures but of facts; and figures and facts do 
not always tell the same tale. Usually they tell a very 
different, if not even a contradictory, story. We are 
not impressed by Board of Trade statistics, which 
seldom include all the figures required to tell the whole 
story, and are frequently so lumped together that nothing 
intelligible can be got out of them. We should like 
to know whether the percentage of unemployed quoted 
by Mr. Lloyd George for this country covers casual 
as well as skilled labour. If it does not it is certainly 
incomplete. The Board of Trade labour statistics are 
mainly obtained from trade unions, which are well able 
to give the facts as to skilled labour, but necessarily 
not as to unskilled and casual. We know that wherever 
we go, at any rate in the towns, in this country we 
come across men out of work, and that is more to us 
than any number of volumes of Board of Trade figures. 
And Mr. Lloyd George’s thirty per cent. unemployed 
in New York against seven per cent. here—what does 
that prove? No doubt it is meant to prove that there 


is infinitely more unemployment in America than here. 
Yet men who cannot get work here are constantly 
emigrating to America; but very few come the other 
way. 
any Board of Trade return. 


That is a plain fact and tells more truth than 
Aad of course Mr. Lloyd 
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George knows very well, though he was careful not to 
say it, that the unemployment figures for New York 
are not a fair case to cite. The unemployed of New 
York are mainly men who, unable to find work here, 
have gone across in search of it and are waiting for 
atime at New York before they are able to findit. Even 
in good times they would, many of them, hardly be able 
to find work immediately. 

The fact of unemployment unfortunately remains, 
though Mr. Lloyd George explain it away never so 
wisely. And how does he propose to deal with it?— 
for he does not deny that there are some men out of 
work even in this free trade paradise. He points to 
his Budget, to his schemes of afforestation, his State 
grants for agricultural science, his motor roads. Cer- 
tainly we should be the last to belittle these State aids 
in mitigation of a social evil. The Tory party was 
actively promoting an alleviative policy of this sort 
when Mr. Lloyd George’s political forbears were 
fiercely condemning it. It is no sign of a weak man to 
have recourse to palliatives when he cannot find a cure 
or whilst he is looking for a cure. It was one of 
Ceesar’s characteristics never to despise palliatives. But 
it is a sign of a weak man to mistake a palliative for a 
cure. This did not Cesar ; but Mr. Lloyd George does. 
At least either he does this or, knowing his proposals 
are merely palliatives, he lets other people think they 
are cures; which is worse. All these things are use- 
ful, some would say excusable, merely as stop-gaps. 
Economically, one must admit, they are generally 
wasteful. They do nothing to promote a permanent 
supply of work in answer to a natural demand for the 
work when done. We know of nothing that will, 
except a policy of Tariff Reform. No one, of course, 
supposes Tariff Reform is going to conjure away all 
unemployment. But if by means of a tariff we keep 
out goods that have hitherto been made abroad and sold 
here, with the result that instead similar goods are made 
here by British labour, can it be denied that the sum 
of employment in this country is increased? Again, 
if by means of a tariff we are able to induce or to 
frighten other countries into giving us better terms, by 
lowering their tariff against us, in their own markets, 
and so British-made goods be sold where formerly they 
were not sold or sold in less quantity, can it be denied 
that this too is adding to the sum of employment in 
this country? Well, in fact, it is not denied by free 
traders. They take a different line. They say it may 
increase employment; but the game will not be worth 
the candle. The cost in higher prices would be too 
great. On the whole it would not pay. That is a 
different question. We are not now discussing the 
question of prices or the total effect of a Tariff Reform 
policy. We are dealing only with unemployment. 
Tariff Reform is at any rate a contribution towards a 
real remedy for unemployment. There is nothing tem- 
porary about its working. And no. other possible 
remedy is even offered. Unemployment is so serious 
a social disease that surely as a nation we should be 
mad not at least to give a trial to the one possible 
remedy put forward. No considerations on other 
grounds ought to be allowed to stand in the way. . And 
we firmly believe that the election will show that this is 
the mind of the country. 


THE CANNY SCOT. 


N° one having anything approaching knowledge of 

the subject would predict with certainty the way 
the Scottish vote will go at the election. The considera- 
tions that will weigh are too many and the balance too 
complicated to permit of anything like a positive con- 
clusion. It must never be forgotten that the political 
Scotsman is essentially conservative in the sense that 
change is hateful to him. He never can forget the 
battle of Drumclog and the resistance to Claverhouse, 
whom he identified with change. His conservative 
sentiment is abnormal, almost amounting to a disease. 
Mr. Ure has presented us with a fine example of 
Opinionated wrongheadedness. He is of the kind of 
Conservative Scotsman who votes Radical because he 


began that way and cannot resist repeating what he 
knows to be wrong merely because he cannot see how 
wrong he is. 

There are, however, some things in the present 
crisis that may materially check this habit of thought, 
and compel some sober reflections on new lines of 
absorbing interest. Scotland is a manufacturing 
and trading community, particularly in the west, 
and profit and loss is a weighty matter in that district. 
Mr. Ure’s father was a miller in Glasgow, and when 
his now notorious son was in leading-strings the mill- 
owners were much concerned about the importation of 
American flour. Provost Ure was a Fair Trader then as 
he would be a Tariff Reformer now. He was for the free 
importation of wheat, but the free importation of flour 
was quite another matter. He was content to forget 
all about Drumclog and episcopacy and go straight for 
the protection of the millowner, the local industry, and 
the utilisation of the offal for cattle-feeding. There are 
many Ures of that stamp about Scotland as well as of 
the other stamp—men who when they start on the right 
road keep there; and the strange immobility of their 
character serves them in this case exactly as in normal 
conditions it impels them to persist in thoughtless 
Radicalism. It is tolerably clear to the calmer assayers 
of Scottish opinion that the bye-election of the central 
division of Glasgow was won by the Opposition because 
the central division of Glasgow is essentially a trading 
community of the first rank, and because the vofers 
there had started a new line of thought associated with 
commerce. We have confirmation of this view in the 
fact that the Lord Advocate has declined the invitation 
to contest the seat against Mr. Scott-Dickson. He 
would not trust his old-age pension career in that 
somewhat exacting community, and prefers the Little 
Pedlington which still applauds him from force of 
habit. The Scotsman is, above all things, a trader ; 
and it may be presumed that the folly of free imports 
has. by this time come to be recognised by a much 
larger number of manufacturers than have hitherto 
made themselves known. The surprising turn-over and 
public renunciation of Radicalism and Free Trade 
opinion in Nottingham, Lancashire and Leeds must 
have its counterpart in Scotland, though it has not yet 
come to the surface. The great Clark sewing-cotton 
establishments set up abroad form an object-lesson that 
no Scotsman can have failed to remark. He knows 
that those millions might all have remained at Paisley 
if protection abroad and free imports at home had not 
been the order of the day and held to be as sacred as 
the shorter catechism. 

The House of Lords question will have little or no 
influence with the Scottish voter. The peerage of 
Scotland has always held a peculiar position, and offers 
another curious example of the unchanging nature of 
the race. No Scotch peer has ever allowed himself to 
be elected to the House of Commons, because he says 
he ought to be in the House of Lords itself. In three 
centuries the Scottish peerage has protested against 
representation and insisted upon the hereditary right ; 
and, at the same time, no Liberal has ever been 


returned as a representative peer because the majority. 


vote solid for the Duke of Buccleuch’s list as a matter 
of course. 

There are some other considerations which entirely 
set aside all ordinary methods of barometrical readings 
of Scottish elections. In the early ’seventies it was the 
scoff of the Gladstonians that a first-class compartment 
was sufficient for the conveyance of the whole Conserva- 
tive representation ; and yet on the dissolution following 
the rejection of Mr. Gladstone’s second Home Rule Bill 
Scotland returned a clear majority for the Unionists. 
It was said at the time that if the Conservatives had 
not assumed the name of ‘‘ Unionist ’’ this could never 
have happened. The influence that prevailed then 
exists to-day, but whether it will come into play now 
and with its former vigour remains among the dark 
secrets of the earth. Home Rule was in the nature of 
a shock to the Conservative instincts of the Scottish 
people. It was something entirely new, and it was 
measured against that other entirely new designation 
‘* Unionist ’’. The Conservative sentiment won the 
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day. Judged by ordinary processes, the same result 
should follow the revival of Home Rule as a part of the 
Government's proposals, but sufficient time may not 
have been given for this astounding postscript to the 
Radical programme to reach the voters. The same 
may be said of the intrusion of Socialism upon the 
Radical platform. The acquisition of property they 
have no right to may not be an uninviting prospect to 
the poorer voters of Scotland, but the suggestion that 
they should give up what they actually possess would 
be repugnant to the poorest. Here again we cannot 
tell whether the fundamental principles of Socialism 
have yet found their way among the Scottish voters 
enough to influence their votes. Its irreligious 
character would, apart from all other considerations, 
deprive Socialism of any material support. Dundee 
will assist us to some understanding of this point, as it 
has the distinction of a Socialist candidate, but Dundee 
is perhaps the most marvellous example of political 
inconsistency that has ever exhibited itself for the 
confusion of mankind. It thrives on a protected in- 
dustry, marmalade—the only protected industry in the 
country with the exception of cocoa—and returns a Free 
Trade Cabinet Minister whom no southern constituency 
would look at. But this is not all. Dundee has 
another industry upon which it thrives—jute ; and the 
Government of which its member is a flaming ornament 
has actually spent a quarter of a million of the public 
money in buying jute in Brussels, and deprived the 
Dundee workers of so much solid gold in wages by the 
act. Mr. Winston Churchill amuses himself by writing 
patronising letters to Radical candidates in the south 
for all the world as if he were the Prime Minister him- 
self cheering and instructing his subordinates; but, 
although his letters of one sort and another have been 
numerous, he does not appear in any one of them 
to have made any attempt to reconcile his Free 
Trade sentiments with marmalade protection or to 
justify the support given by his colleagues to Belgian 
workmen and the neglect of his constituents. What- 
ever they may think of the Budget, the jute industry 
will be quite clear on the point that the quarter of a 
million paid over to Brussels in the oakum-picking 
interest ought to have found its way to Dundee. And 
when one considers that all the Cabinet Ministers who 
cannot find seats in the south rush to Scotland as their 
only hope, the Scottish operative has a right to some 
consideration when the Government has a job in his 
way of business. So he will think and so he will vote 
when he gets to the root of the matter; but he takes a 
long time getting there. 


THE MOB ORATOR AND THE LAND. 


N his oratorial diversion back to the land the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer announces several dis- 
coveries. For instance : ‘‘ We are making less use of our 
land than any country in Europe. It is the land system 
which discourages the expenditure of capital. It does not 
give security. . . . Howcan you expecta farmer with an 
annual tenancy, terminable without reason assigned, to 
spend all his capital when he does not know whether he 
or his children will be there to reap the fruits of it? ”’ 
These jumpy sentences do not indicate the manner of 
mind to understand the matter, but our mob orator is 
not acquainted with the elementary facts. With few 
exceptions, the British farmer produces more per acre 
all round in the staples of his agriculture than any other 
farmer in the world, and his superiority is highest over 
the foreign producers most successfully displacing him 
from his own market. In 1908 the average wheat yield 
per acre in Great Britain was 32.29 bushels, and in the 
United States only 14 bushéls, requiring to till much 
more than twice the area for the same quantity, so that 
our decline can be due neither to the quality of our soil 
nor to the capacity of our farmers. The fiction concern- 
ing capital and security is still more obvious. The 
mob orator is evidently talking about fixed capital; 
but the British rule is that the farmer invests nothing 
beyond the easily convertible assets that he can carry 
away with him in prompt cash. Then he has usually a 


lease, and, to prevent ‘‘ whipping ”’ the land, the law 
compensates his unexhausted fertility when he goes out. 
The fixed capital, such as buildings, which cannot be 
carried away, is supplied by the landlord. The return 
on it, included in the rent, is often less than two per 
cent., and always much less than the farmer expects 
on his own share in the enterprise. There are excep- 
tions, but this is what is known as the British land 
system in agriculture; and, Budgeting aside, it has 
worked well, enabling the tenant to choose his area for 
his means, leaving him the more capital to circulate 
in direct production, enabling the landlord to select 
his tenants for their productive efficiency, and so 
assuring a larger demand for better labour and 
character than could ever arise from any such fixed 
tenure by the incompetent as has impoverished Ireland, 
the more rapidly since it was completed in 1882. While 
thus assuring competitive efficiency on the soil, the only 
workable guarantee for its best service to the nation, 
this British system has also had something of beauty in 
it. The owner felt proud of his fertile farm and of his 
intelligent tenant, even when the tenant’s vote was 
against him in the election; and the tenants had an 
instinctive regard for the squire who put into their 
farms an amount of fixed capital which they could never 
command. In this way, through the medium of the 
farmer, the landlord capitalised the employment of the 
labourer on an enlarged scale, though he never got 
credit for it. The elasticity of the system left reom 
for educated men in agricultural life, and all three 
classes co-operated in the pleasure and profit of a highly 
constructive order, essentially British—until the 
mimetic genius of the Keltic fringe caught the moral 
poison of continental anarchy, teaching everybody to 
prey on the property and to revolt the sympathy of 
everybody else. In fact, there is no such thing in 
general practice as a tenancy ‘‘ terminable without 
reason assigned ’’. The landlord has obviously nothing 
to gain by so treating a good tenant, and the nation has 
much to gain by every removal of a bad one to make 
room for a better by the better use of the land, which 
is always at least three times as important to the 
country as any question about cither rent or ownership. 
The large remission of British rentals in the past thirty 
years, amicably arranged between landlord and tenant, 
shows the readiness of the owners to realise the posi- 
tion; and before further harassing the agricultural 
classes to disturb their system, the people as a whole 
ought to make themselves acquainted with its neglected 
merits. The Government itself cannot borrow money 
on the credit of the nation at so low a rate of interest as 
the British landlord commonly accepts for the agricul- 
tural capital in his farms, without which our extremely 
high production and employment per acre would be 
plainly impossible. This essentially British sense of 
the fitness of things, which sets the private citizen 
capitalising his neighbours’ industrial energies at less 
than the credit of the State could do it, has no formal 
place in political economy, because it springs from 
social motives on a higher plane, such as the unity of 
the race and the forces of hereditary attachment which 
account for more than half the continuity of the British 
power; but it seems to have no significance in the 
strangely un-British understanding of the man who 
comes suddenly from the village to the Treasury 
Bench trying to regulate these concerns by the 
letter of an irrelevant law which he has plainly never 
mastered, and which can never well substitute the deep- 
rcoted intuitions by which the national integrity bas 
been built up. The industrial gain that England owes 
to this ancient economic unity of her classes cannot be 
stated in exact terms, but it must be vast; and before 
thrusting it aside for the dominion of undigested 
theory the nation had better review its value to her. 
Does anything British mean so much to the mob 
orator that he would invest in it at two per cent. while 
he could get more than twice as much by exporting his 
capital? When a lawyer, he ought to know the facts of 
the land system. If he does not know them, it is absurd; 
and if, knowing them, he deliberately falsifies them to 
mislead the country, it is painful. In either case, he 
proves that he does not understand them. His attitude 
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of mind is plainly opposed to the spirit of the subject. 
The gravest issues are mere matter for superficial 
comedy to him. On matters so profound and complex 
no man could talk with such ease and talk well. No 
such readiness of speech ever accompanied efficiency of 
thought in such interests of society; and with the 
gravities of life thus subject to the instinct of the 
comedian, the nation had better pause to think, not 
merely on the odd personality, but also on the electoral 
vagaries that can put such a man in such a place. Dis- 
carded doctrine is original wisdom to his crude mind, 
and he revives the follies of yesterday for the guidance 
of to-morrow. For instance, he is not aware that the 
taxation of increment values in land was enacted cen- 
turies ago in England and given up as a hindrance to 
industrial progress. With the possible exception of 
his colleagues in the Government, no statesman of our 
time in this country has come to the front place on so 
small a knowledge of the retrospect that makes the 
essential index to the future. 

The mob orator assumes that he can make up 
for this by a mere gift of words to play on the ignor- 
ance of the multitude. Former statesmen of our 
time have not lacked that great British gift of sincerity 
to individual judgment by which mobs are raised 
to better vision instead of flattering their incapacity 
for the popular approval of the flatterer. The 
future of this country depends on the unity of her 
classes; the mob orator depends on their division 
and conflict. For instance, talking of peers, he would 
admit their right to exist, ‘‘ for what they are worth ”’; 
his mob laughs, the very mob whose employment is 
supported by an enormous investment of capital at less 
than the Chancellor of the Exchequer could provide it. 
In spite of all, a fourth of our people still live by the 
land, but the demagogue evades the question—\W hy has 
our agriculture decayed while we have led the world in 
our production per acre? Why does foreign agricul- 
ture, supplying our market, progress steadily on less 
than half our production per acre, and sometimes on 
double our cost per man in wages? It cannot be the 
difference in rent, which, in either case, is a small factor 
compared with the total cost of production. For 
instance, the difference of rent charge between England 
and the United States in respect of a ton of potatoes, 
worth, say, £3, is about 2s. 6d., a difference cancelled 
many times over by our lower cost under other heads. 
Yet the American farmer drives the British farmer out 
of his own market. If it were possible for the mob 
orator to face the matter on its merits, he would find 
the American able to count on continuity, relieved from 
the uncertainties of external competition ; and he would 
find the British farmer unable to know with any sort of 
security what kind of production he had better adopt 
the year after next. When they made it impossible 
for the British farmer to grow breadstuffs, they told 
him his expanding towns would make a great market 
for the products of his cow; but he had no sooner 
turned from grain to cows than he found his market filled 
with foreign meat and foreign dairy produce. Worse 
still, while his home outlook is thus controlled and dis- 
turbed from abroad, the foreign variations change his 
rate of profit from year to year, or at least from period 
to period. For a few years he finds he can grow wheat, 
and then the undefended accidents of the whole world 
combine to make his wheat production unprofitable for 
another period; so that any increased capital expended 
by him at any given time may be largely useless or 
wasted a few years later; and then should he convert 
his capital from wheat into another form, more profit- 
able for the moment, it is but a few years until foreign 
influences make that also unprofitable, and so on, at 
all times and in nearly all products. Meantime, con- 
tinuity in his average could obviously give him the 
required security for steady progress, and without 
raising the price to the consumer so high as it often 
rises now under the foreign fluctuations to which all 
our industries alike are exposed. This is the position 
of the British farmer, and he is the only farmer in 
civilisation kept in such a position by his statesmen; 
but instead of frankly examining the facts, the mob 


statesman proposes additional penalties on the very men 
who have so largely provided our agricultural capital 
at less than its market value to counteract the fiscal 
follies that have reduced our land workers to a fourth 
of the population, in spite of their high efficiency as 
against the rest of the world. It is not merely political 
unwisdom ; it is social cruelty. 


THE SIX-SHILLING SHOCKER. 


ay HIS week seems a good time to point out how sorely 

‘* anew way of life ’’ is needed by the novel-reading 
public. It is the week when most people harbour a 
thought or two about trying to do with less of this or that ; 
when they are more willing than usual to acknowledge 
that a reduction in the quantity of something or other 
they have been accustomed to consume might conduce to 
better qualities both in it and in themselves. We are 
going to recommend the enlarging of such seasonable 
aspirations to embrace a new object. The senseless 
and wasteful deluge of fifth-rate fiction that pours 
every spring and autumn from the publishing houses 
might be abated if those who flounder amongst it would 
this year resolve to bring to the selection and consump- 
tion of a six-shilling novel at least as much discrimina- 
tion as they bestow on buying and drinking their 
whisky or their tea. It is true that these are after their 
kind stimulating, whilst the book will be more often 
than not nothing but water and ink; but this shows 
only the more cause for a caveat emptor, since we 
presume she or he fondly hopes to find the novel after 
its fashion stimulating also. 

And so it should be—a healthy stimulant to the 
reader’s heart or understanding or both. The art of 
the novelist at its best—even at its second-best—is a 
noble and beautiful thing. It blesseth him that gives 
and him that takes. No art holds out to the artist 
more subtle opportunities for the self-expression which 
he has need of and which we rejoice in; no other works 
of art come home to men’s business and bosoms with 
a closer intimacy than his. The characters of a great 
novelist are our personal friends or our laughing- 
stocks—sometimes a little of both, and both are good 
to have. Not all the changes and chances of mortal 
life can ever quite deprive us of what he gives us when 
once we have made it our own. | The names of the 
children of his imagination become houschold words ; 
and—though this is by the way—they remain asso- 
ciated with his own name—unlike the poor dramatist’s 
offspring, whom if they are good or striking children 
are frequently appropriated by another species of artist 
with a claim to have ‘‘ created’’ them. And yet, 
homely and familiar as the creations of the great 
novelist grow to be, the whole world is the province 
of his art: an art which (as John Henry Shorthouse, 
apparently corroborating without much improving upon 
William Shakespeare, wrote of the stage) is a glass 
wherein human life sees itself reflected, learns its own 
story, and watches a number of other things. It is 
because we believe in the high function of the novelist 
that we deplore the present degradation of his craft in 
the hands of so many incompetent professors of it. We 
are not using that word by way of allusion to the class 
of fiction which the New Censorship proposes to adver- 
tise by anathema, a conveniently representative collec- 
tion of which we saw the other day gathered together 
in a bookseller’s window. A fine art is enough 
degraded when persons without either vocation or 
apprenticeship practise it—not as George Eliot said we 
might all practise art, as a sort of private devotion and 
preparation to understand and enjoy what the few can 
do for us, but as public performers. A large amount 
of present-day story-writing shows neither insight 
into character, nor knowledge of the world, nor a 
decent technical equipment for any sort of writing at 
all. Human life certainly cannot see itself reflected 
in it, and would gather but a very garbled version of its 
own story from it. It shows indeed little but a feverish 
desire to be ‘‘ topical ’’ at all costs, and a hasty attempt 
by its authors to launch their ventures, where possible, 
upon some passing wave or other of public interest, It 
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is not, however, to be supposed that because the name 
of some new thing, temporarily a subject of general 
curiosity, is dragged in by way of title or otherwise, 
that much more real information will be given than 
could be gathered about aeroplanes, let us say, by 
inspecting the charming flying-machines figuring in 
this season’s pantomimes. There is that distinction 
between the worst books about the navy or what not 
and the up-to-date topical novel, that the first do tell 
you something. ‘‘ Submarines!’ says (presumably) 
the up-to-date fictionist. ‘* Rather difficult to ascertain 
precisely what is inside a submarine, but the name’s 
a draw *’; and in ‘*‘ The Submarine King ’’ published 
soon afterwards appears a boat of this description 
(speaking broadly) with a ladies’ cabin and everything 
handsome about her. But even with this unusual 
accommodation the human story would seem to have 
refused to settle down in her. ‘‘ Identification by 
finger-prints is pretty new’’, murmurs (we imagine) 
another intending scribe ; ‘‘ we’ll have a secret surgery 
to which criminals shall resort to have their thumbs 
skinned.’’ But to this attractive establishment when 
set up, as it presently is on paper, nothing like human 
life as we know it ever came. Slang of course is always 
fairly fresh—continually renewing its youth: to make 
a lavish use of the very latest on every page, not in 
the dialogue to give point to character but when speak- 
ing in their own proper persons, appears to be re- 
garded by several writers as bestowing that cachet of 
modernity upon their works which must be got some- 
how. Even where the backbone of the story resembles 
some fossil melodrama from the south bank of the 
Thames, the lugger of the abductor lying hove-to in 
the offing will have become a motor-yacht. The writers 
we have in mind all show this haste, this frenzied rush 
to get level with the passing hour, though it be 
but with a catchword; and meanwhile the immutable 
facts of life which should be their study remain un- 
observed. They have not even time to know the details 
of their mise-en-scéne. The stage and the studios 
are perennial subjects of interest to outsiders, and 
are therefore much in favour as backgrounds: it 
asks, one would think, but little trouble to find out 
what these safe cards are really like—superficially at 
all events. Yet we find descriptions,of theatres where 
the footlights are on the wrong side of the curtain and 
the prompter on the wrong side of the stage; and— 
through the introduction of a woman novelist of course— 
we recently made the acquaintance of an undraped 
model who until she moved could not be distinguished 
from a marble statue even by another woman in the 
same room. 

All this points to hurried output, a lack of pre- 
liminary study and a total disregard for the dignity and 
responsibility, as we understand it, of the story-teller’s 
réle. We should have no objection to any number 
of people making public exhibitions of ineptitude— 
indeed, it would be their business and not ours—if the 
reputation of a branch of humane letters were not in- 
volved. It is probably useless to ask any of these 
estimable people but inept writers to think more and 
to write less. Writing shares with acting a false 
appearance of extreme easiness. Most other arts are 
protected by a rather conspicuous chevaux-de-frise of 
initial technicalities. But any young person who is 
sound in wind and limb and who can more or less 
subdue a Cockney accent may spend fully six years in 
the discovery of her inability to represent anything 
whatever except her engaging self. Similarly any- 
body, young or old, who can put pen to paper—and 
unfortunately we most of us can—may shut themselves 
up in a room for an even longer period before finding 
out that after all he or she really had nothing to say. 
Meantime we suppose they will go on saying it—in 
print, at six shillings a volume—unless it can in some 
way be brought home to them that nobody marks 
them. 

And so we too must appeal to the People. Let the 
Boffins of this country be more on their guard as to the 
credentials of their literary acquaintance. We are 
afraid it is the Boffins who are largely to blame for the 
quantity and the quality of this torrent of fiction. Let 


them resolve to be more circumspect—to read far less 
fiction without a warranty beforehand. 
over a new leaf—only one—this year. 


Let them turn 


THE CITY. 


os opening of the New Year has not brought to 

the Stock Exchange that degree of prosperity 
which was anticipated from the course of markets in 
the concluding days of December. Dealers appear to 
have been too sanguine regarding the requirements of 
the public, and to have bought more stock than they 
can place without breaking the market. This is a 
common fault with the Stock Exchange, but it does not 
follow that the dealers are wrong in their calculations ; 
they are just a little too premature. With an election 
campaign in progress, the public give little attention 
to the Stock Exchange. Nothing has happened—unless 
we include the issue of a big Indian loan—to upset the 
favourable views held at the end of last year regarding 
the business prospects for 1g10. Trade is still recover- 
ing, and the monetary position is improved by the reduc- 
tion in the Bank rate to 4 per cent.; but the pause in 
Stock Exchange activity is prudent. This does not 
mean that the expected recovery in prices will not 
take place—the upward movement is merely delayed. 
The Indian loan is somewhat of a surprise, but while 
it has a temporary depressing effect upon the gilt-edged 
market, it cannot do a permanent harm. There is 
plenty of money now awaiting investment, and the 
new stock will be readily absorbed. Not the least diffi- 
culty was experienced in getting the whole seven and 
a half millions underwritten. The set-back in home 
railway stocks is disappointing, but this, too, should 
only be temporary if the labour troubles do not develop. 
into an actual strike. Traffics are still forging ahead, 
and within a few weeks we shall have the dividend 
announcements to stimulate the market. These cannot 
fail to compare favourably with the results obtained in 
the December half of 1908. All the decrease in pas- 
senger receipts has been set off by the expansion in 
goods revenue, and with no prospect of any large 
addition to working expense, there should be a material 
gain in net revenue. And as there has been practically 
no increase in capital charges in the six months the 
amount available for dividend on the ordinary capitals 
should, in the aggregate, be larger than a year ago. 
Get the labour troubles out of the way, and it would 
seem that nothing can prevent prices from rising. It 
is unwise, however, to minimise the gravity of these 
labour troubles, as they may mean heavy losses to the 
railway companies—firstly through a stoppage of the 
coal traffic, and secondly by raising the price of coal to 
an extent which will materially increase the working 
expenses. The question to be decided is whether the 
men or the masters pay for the curtailment of working 
hours. If the masters agree to bear the loss then it is 
inevitable that the price of coal will be raised. If the 
masters refuse and a strike comes, then the railway com- 
panies will suffer in another way. The only possible 
solution favourable to the companies is an agreement by 
the men to accept payment only for work done. 

An important step has been taken this week in the 
rehabilitation of the finances of Brazil. Messrs. Roth- 
schild and Sons announce that the sinking funds of the 
issues which have been suspended under the Funding 
Scheme of 1898 will be resumed from the rst inst. 
Under the original scheme purchases for the sinking 
fund were not to be resumed until July 1911. Thus, 
like Argentina, Brazil has anticipated its obligations 
by over a year, and in doing so has added considerably 
to its prestige. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
step is not taken in preparation for fresh loan opera- 
tions on a large scale. There is no reason to believe 
that it is so, but we have no doubt that the action of 
the Federal Government will afford an excuse for borrow- 
ing by many of the individual States. Several such 
loans have been awaiting a favourable moment to see 
the light of day, and the present is an opportunity 
which loan-mongers may not like to miss. Recent 
experience of minor Brazilian loans, however, is not 
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encouraging for issuing houses, and if the investing 
public display the same caution there is no fear of a glut 
of second-rate Brazilian securities. 

The further rise in rubber shares must surprise many 
people. And yet when the course of the market for 
the raw material is studied, it will be recognised that 
there is method in the movement. With all the in- 
creased supplies rubber is at over 7s. per pound, and 
unless the experts are wrong—they frequently are— 
the price will be maintained round about this figure for 
a considerable time to come. This means extraordinary 
dividends to the leading companies for the current year, 
giving to buyers of shares a return of 7 to 8 per cent. 
even at existing prices. Something more than a year’s 
results, however, is required upon which to base a 
return of interest on capital. At the moment the com- 
panies are taking everything out of their ground and 
putting nothing back; the time will come when the 
plants require a stimulus, and the providing of manures 
may make a large inroad upon profits. Meantime it is 
satisfactory to record that with experience has come a 
reduction in general working costs. 

Messrs. Speyer Bros. offer for sale, at 95 per cent., 
§3,500,000 first and refunding mortgage 4 per cent. 
gold bonds of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railway Company. 


INSURANCE: ANNUITIES. 
1. 


yy Bee a man take a life assurance policy he 

generally pays a small amount every year for 
many years in order that he or his heirs may receive 
a large amount at some future time. He can, if he 
chooses, take a policy at a single premium, in return 
for which one larger sum will be paid to his heirs or 
himself. These processes can, however, be reversed, 
and a man can pay one large sum and obtain in return 
yearly or half-yearly payments of comparatively small 
amount as long as he lives. 

There is an instructive connexion between the single 
and annual payments for life assurance and the cost of 
an annuity. If death occurs in accordance with the 
Healthy Males Mortality Table, and if interest is earned 
at exactly 34 per cent. per annum, the annual premium 
for life at age thirty-five for the assurance of £100 at 
death is £2.0755. The single premium to assure £100 
at death is £38.033. At the same age, and by the same 
mortality table and rate of interest, the cost of an 
annuity of £1 a year, with the first payment of the 
annuity due at the time of purchase, is £18.325. If 
this is the cost of an annuity of £1, an annuity of 
£2.0755, which is the annual premium for a policy of 
£100, is £38.033, which is the single premium for the 
same policy. The result of this connexion is that the 
net rates for various kinds of policies can be calculated 
without difficulty from the values of annuities. We 
mention this fact for the purpose of making it clear that 
life offices are prepared to accept people’s money in one 
sum Or many sums, and pay it back to them in several 
amounts or in one amount, in any fashion that is found 
convenient, subject only to the fair distribution of bene- 
fits for payments, which depends upon the rate of 
mortality experienced and the rate of interest that can 
be earned upon the funds. 

Life assurance and annuities may be considered to be 
bought for opposite reasons, which have this in common, 
that they provide financial certainty. A policy 
guarantees a man’s family a certain sum at his death 
whenever it happens; an annuity guarantees the man 
himself the largest possible income so long as he lives 
by arranging that in the course of his lifetime he can 
spend the whole of his capital, as well as the income 
from it, without standing any chance of being left 
Without income however long he may live. Thus a 
policy is, in a sense, a bet by the assured that he will 
die soon, and an annuity is a bet by the annuitant that 
he will live long; but both bets are of the nature of 
hedging against the uncertain financial position in which 
people are placed by the fact that the time of death is 
unknown. 


Just as there are many kinds of life policies adapted to 
all sorts of different circumstances, so there are many 
kinds of annuities which are specially devised for 
meeting various requirements. The most important 
question for annuitants is that of security, since people 
who buy annuities frequently have but a limited amount 
of capital, the loss of which would be a very serious 
matter. In a good life office the security for annuitants 
is uniquely strong. In the first place the office retains 
in hand funds which would suffice to pay the annuities 
if interest were earned at the rate of only 3 per cent. 
per annum, while the rate actually earned is perhaps 
43 15s. or 4 percent. This means that larger funds 
are set aside than are likely to be absolutely necessary 
for the purpose. If the securities in which the funds 
are invested depreciate in capital value the income 
derived from them very likely remains the same as 
before ; and it is not necessary to sell securities at low 
prices, since the funds of life offices are nearly always 
increasing. This gives the opportunity of making new 
investments on favourable terms when the market prices 
of securities are low. 

These elements of security apply to both policies and 
annuities; but there is an additional source of security 
for annuitants. Of the total life-assurance business 
transacted by ordinary life offices in this country, about 
four-fifths is effected with participation in profits. This 
means that policyholders pay high rates of premium 
to secure the right to share in the profits of the life 
office. If there are no profits the participating policy- 
holders receive no bonuses; so that if an office does 
badly, the first people to suffer are the holders of with- 
profit policies. The whole of the extra premiums which 
they have paid for the right to share in profits must be 
lost before the annuitants—whose contracts are abso- 
lutely fixed—can suffer any loss. 

Moreover, the payments to annuitants are, for the 
most part, immediate payments, while those to policy- 
holders are generally deferred payments; and, in the 
quite exceptional event of a life office becoming tech-° 
nically insolvent from an actuarial point of view, the 
annuitants would be paid punctually and in full, and 
the deficiency could, in all probability, be made good in 
course of time, or, more likely, the office would be taken 
over by a stronger company, by whom all its obligations 
would be fulfilled. Thus the security for annuitants in 
an office of any standing at all is exceptionally and 
superabundantly strong. 


TARIFF AND IMPERIAL UNITY. 
By VATEs. 


IlIIL.—THE ABNORMAL PRODUCT. 


No product is imported from any country either inside or 
outside the Empire into any country inside it at less than the 
normal cost of production in the country of origin ; and normal 
cost of production implies the current rates of remuneration for 
the agents of production in that country. 


other tariffs may be approved, this is 

the first to be adopted and the last to be removed. 
Its first purpose is to correct international influences that 
hinder the productive process, and the need of the 
United Kingdom in this respect is peculiar. In this 
connexion revenue is a secondary interest, since the 
intention is prohibitive, and in British circumstances the 
effect would rather be to diminish revenue, since the 
imported products bearing duty might have to be 
stopped. The main proposition is that when the pro- 
ducts of industrial degradation abroad come to hinder 
or stop legitimate production at home, the home loss is 
more than can be gained from the cheapness of such 
imports. Accept this and the rest follows, already 
admitted in the Trade Boards Bill, but without any 
provision to make the restraint operative. 

At any given time there is throughout the world, in 
addition to the normal economy, an enormous volume 
of what we may call abnormal production and distribu- 
tion, often carried on at bitter cost alike to the pro- 
ducer and to the consumer; and as industrial develop- 
ment becomes more advanced, this disease of industry 
advances with it. It results from a thousand acci- 
dents which cannot be anticipated in the industrial 
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system. We have it in what is called ‘‘ over-produc- 
tion’’, in defective production, in the products of 
sweating, in injured products, in salvages, in bankrupt 
stocks, in cartel dumpings—the ‘‘ job lot ’’ in any form. 
If we follow the history of any industrial town closely 
for a few years we can see the local scope of the dis- 
turbing factor, and we have but to multiply this by the 
scope of the whole competing world. 

Now, when we find a prudent producer burdened with 
a job lot, his first aim is to ** place ”’ it, as far as possible 
from his usual market, at the best price he can get, and 
turn it into prompt cash for further production on a 
more fortunate footing. He does not care to spoil his 
usual market either by presenting the inferior non- 
descript or by encouraging his customers to expect 
more at the unprofitable price. It is obvious that his 
easiest market is the one without tariffs. Suppose the 
normal price of his article is a shilling in a protected 
market, with a duty of threepence, and suppose his 
‘‘job”’ price is ninepence; selling at the lower price, 
the article cannot bear the same duty, and the seller 
makes for a ‘‘ free ’’’ market, which means anything but 
freedom for the producer there and for those who 
depend on him for wages. If there were many free 
markets, the abnormal effect would be felt less in any 
one; but when there is only one market free, this tends 
to become a kind of degraded clearing-house for the 
abnormal products of the whole world, with its own in 
addition. This is how the British producer finds him- 
self always unable to know what may come next to 
upset his calculations as a capitalist and employer, not 
merely checking his production for the present, but 
also preventing that steadiness of outlook so essential 
to progressive industry. Some may think it is ‘‘ only 
the exception ’’, but the combined exceptions of the 
protected markets make a rule for the ‘‘ free ’’ one. 

Suppose, for illustration, that every British town pro- 
ducing metalwork, except Birmingham, put a tariff 
against the abnormal products of the other British 
towns; Birmingham must soon become the special 
dumping-ground in the whole country. The people who 
go now to buy Birmingham’s normal products, keeping 
her workers employed, would go then to buy the job 
lots, throwing her workers idle, since capital could not 
continue to produce what could be bought in the same 
market at less than the cost of production. If the Bir- 
mingham producers could not get their local authority 
to put them on equal terms, they would naturally try 
to transfer their industrial capital and capacity, as soon 
as possible, to the other towns or retire from business ; 
they would be bound to do it in so far as the inequality 
exposed them to the need for selling at less than cost. 
In the circumstances, the position of Birmingham then 
among the other towns would be exactly the position of 
the United Kingdom now among the other countries ; and 
so it must be with any country that allows itself to be 
made the special medium for clearing and cancelling the 
accumulated misfortunes of its economic neighbours. 
Every country ought to be made to bear its own 
blunders; but at present the other countries can shift 
the effects of their blunders on to the United Kingdom. 
It may suit the individual, when he happens to be a 
commercial capitalist, but the nation buying largely at 
less than cost of production is soon reduced to produc- 
tion at the cost of life. 

Against all this the Free Trader asserts the national 
gain of buying at less than the cost of production. 
The national gain may be admitted; but so must 
the national loss incidental to it. Where an article 
cannot be produced at less than a shilling, who wants 
to put his capital into its production at ninepence, 
and then what becomes of employment? Every time 
the abnormal product from abroad at ninepence pre- 
vents the production of the normal product at home at 
a shilling, it is clear that the gain is threepence; but 
it is also clear that the loss to gain it is the whole 
shilling, making the net national loss ninepence, not 
to mention the wages earned and the homes supported 
wherever the article is produced, and not where it is 
commercially exploited. Such is the position, at least 
as to products of labour, whatever may be said of raw 
tnaterial embodying lower proportions of labour cost. 


f course, the higher the proportion of labour cost ig 

he sale price of the article, the more these considera. 
tions apply, and in the strict sense there is no such 
thing as raw material embodying no cost of labour. A 
shillingsworth of material can be transformed by labour 
alone into an article worth a pound, and a 
worth a thousand pounds may not embody a shilling’s 
worth of labour; but as to what we commonly call 
manufactured products, the general fact is that the 
labour factor in these is enough to make an unemploy, 
ment problem whenever the shilling article comes to be 
marketed for ninepence where it cannot be produced at 
the price. With every country clearing its own job lots, 
thus neutralising its own accidents and distributing 
their hindrance to production in its own general 
economy, no country need suffer unduly ; but when the 
misfortunes and accidents of all the other countries to- 
gether are permitted to combine their evil effects in one 
country alone, as they must in the only country with 
a free market, then it is obviously impossible to avoid 
the proportionate hindrance to production in that 
country, even in the products it is most fitted to produce, 
leaving trade evidently less free as the result of ‘‘ Free 
Trade. Without freedom in production, freedom in 
other economic interests counts for comparatively 
little ; but the United Kingdom is thus always fettering 
production ‘‘ for the benefit of the consumer ’’, as if 
he could consume without producing. There are, of 
course, the ‘‘ drones ’’, who consume without produc- 
ing, and it may suit these to have shilling articles 
imported for ninepence by Free Trade; but it is not 
much comfort for the employers and workers who 
depend on getting a shilling for their shilling article. 
How is it that in the political discussion of the matter 
the ‘‘ drones ’’ appear to be nearly all in the Liberal 
party ? 

If it be true that this importation of the shilling 
article at ninepence goes to stop its production where 
it is imported, causing the nation in the end to give a 
shilling for threepence, as well as the loss to labour, 
the principle has a still more far-reaching effect in 
another application. Suppose the shilling article, in the 
normal case, is unproducible by threepence, and the 
country supplies the threepence to make it producible. 
This is Protection, but the country gets a shilling for 
threepence now, plus the support to home labour, as 
against the other case, under Free Trade, in which the 
country gets threepence for a shilling with the support 
to labour solely for the foreigner. In the one case an 
additional shillingsworth is brought into existence for 
a loss of threepence, making a plus difference of nine- 
pence, with the proportionate increase in employment; 
in the other case the production of the whole shillings- 
worth is prevented merely for a gain of threepence. 
Put in this elementary way, the thing looks almost 
absurdly simple, however controversialists may com- 
plicate it; but it is precisely what is now taking place 
as between this and the other countries, and without 
taking it into view we can by no means account for the 
other countries moving at a rate so much faster than 
we, displacing us to supply one another, in spite of 
all the alleged increase in their cost of production 
through their protective tariffs. The main conclusion 
is that the efficiency of productive power is the pre- 
dominant consideration in any circumstances, and that 
a nation’s defect in this can be compensated by 
nothing. It is already shown that such defect is 
inevitable in a country where all the other countries 
are permitted to precipitate for prompt cash the com- 
bined misfortunes which each of them ought to be 
forced to bear for itself. 

It is interesting to find the Free Trade ‘‘ Spectator ” 
saying (4 September 1909): ‘‘ In proportion as the 
Trade Boards Bill is effective at home it will be effective, 
in another sense, abroad. . . . Goods similar to those 
which have hitherto been made in England will pour in 
from other countries, and from underselling others the 
sweater will come to be himself undersold. How is @ 
Free Trade Government to meet ‘dumping’ of this 
kind? . . . Only, in so far as we can see, by making 
way for a Government which will at once impose pro- 
tective duties on the classes of goods which have 
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hitherto been produced by sweated labour’’. Of 
course, the Trade Boards Bill, without a change in the 
fiscal basis, can do little more than make an improved 
place for the foreign sweater in the British market, not 
merely displacing our own sweater for the foreign, but 
also harassing the legitimate producer at home for the 
convenience of the foreign huckster in job lots. Only a 
man witha place in the Government could afford to pro- 
pose a thing so absurd, and the ‘‘ Spectator’’ stands like 
a traveller who stops in the middle of a journey, goes 
neither backward nor forward, and has no reason for 
stopping there. Surely there must be something wrong 
with the Cobden compass when explorers so long on the 
trail do not know which way to go. The choice is 
between restraining sweated imports at least as much as 
the Bill restrains the home sweater, which means Tariff 
Reform, and permitting the sweaters everywhere to 
develop their degradation of industry, fettering normal 
production, which is Free Trade. 

In so far as I have consulted our leading colonials, 
nothing opposes them to inter-imperial Free Trade so 
much as our tendency to sweating at home and our 
correspondingly mean standard of living among the 
majority of our workers. The Australian labourer, 
earning ten shillings a day and buying beefsteak for 
fivepence a pound, hesitates about ‘‘ throwing in his 
lot’ economically with labourers who earn three-and- 
fourpence (when they can), paying tenpence for their 
beef; but with fiscal guarantees against international 
trading at less than cost of production the Australian 
need have no such fear about fiscal unity even on an 
identical basis, especially with our own market still free 
to him, and with his profit from it increased over that 
of the foreigner by the amount of our duty on foreign 
imports, even if designed only to get the utmost revenue 
short of diminishing supply to the extent of raising 
prices. As before shown, very little is needed to divert 
the currents of supply and trade in many cases, and in 
so far as they can be diverted to our own peoples with- 
out any loss to ourselves, the neglect to attempt it is 
a gratuitous menace to imperial unity. 

For the ultimate ideal, the nearer to Free Trade all 
round within the Empire the better, because the nearer 
to identity the nearer to unity, and nothing else comes 
so near to identity as what the sportsman calls 
“‘scratch’’; but again, the neagest way to this is not 
a short cut, and what may be achieved ultimately by 
stages with advantage to all might produce calamities 
if attempted all at once. We are not prepared to shut 
out foreign goods unless in proportion as we develop 
alternative sources of supply; and the colonies may 
well find analogous reasons for moving to meet us by 
stages. Industrial interests fixed by the usage of 
generations cannot suddenly be changed, even to better 
conditions, without grave danger, and the larger the 
scope the greater the danger. Our policy at home 
which is supposed to have enriched Lancashire has 
certainly impoverished Essex ; and supposing these two 
counties within one country to be two nations within 
one empire, would it be fair to the nation in the position 
of Essex? In the terms of our scheme, however, it 
would be impossible for the Empire to treat any nation 
within it quite as the United Kingdom has treated such 
regions as Essex and Ireland; but the precise effect of 
such subtle forces can never be defined in anticipation 
by a man at his desk, and remain to be approximated 
in observant and reflective practice only by some such 
authority as our Imperial Cabinet, whose duty it would 
be to see that no part of the Empire suffered materially 
in the working of the system for the advantage of the 
whole. In any case, everywhere and always, the check 
on the abnormal product which stops production and 
degrades industry ought to stand; because, given that 
the abnormal product does create a demand for its 
equivalent value where it is consumed, its tendency is 
also to throw the productive mechanism out of gear far 
more than its equivalent value—another of the inci- 
dental truths that would be interesting to demonstrate 
in fuller detail if there were space. 


THERE’S MANY A SLIP—— 
A DIALOGUE. 


M* friend Phileleutherus is convinced that we are 

on the verge of the Millennium. Ever since the 
Lords decided to ask the country for its opinion of 
Mr. Lloyd George, Phileleutherus has been going about 
in a state of effervescent enthusiasm. ‘‘ Now ’’, he 
said to me the other day, quite regardless of my 
feelings, ‘‘ we have got them on the hip. This selfish, 
idle, effete oligarchy has delivered itself into our hands. 
We shall cripple its Power for Evil; we shall smash 
them ; we shall pulverise them ; this is the end of vetoes 
on the People’s Will. What an outlook for Humanity 
and the Toiling Masses!’ 

‘‘ The prospect ’’, I said, ‘‘ is indeed replete with 
interest.”’ 

‘* Ves ’’, he cried; ‘‘ I feel like Wordsworth in the 
days of the French Revolution : 


‘ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven!’ ”’ 


(Phileleutherus is fifty if he’s a day ; but there’s nothing 
like his principles to retard maturity.) ‘‘ No more 
Robbery of the People ; no more monopolies ; no more 
coercion ; no more bloated armaments ; no more Estab- 
lished Church—all, all swept away by the enlightened 
votes of an emancipated House of Commons! ”’ 

‘“ It all sounds very delightful ’’, 1 replied. ‘‘ But 
you have forgotten one little item in your catalogue 
of abolished institutions. You have omitted to add 
that in this state of ideal felicity to which you look 
forward there will also be no more Liberal Adminis- 
trations.”’ 


‘* What do you mean?” he asked. ‘‘ No more 
Liberal Governments? I do not understand you. Of 
course there will be Liberal Governments. They will 


always be Liberal.’’ 

‘* My friend ’’, I said, ‘‘ pardon me for the sugges- 
tion, but there are other places in England besides 
Colne Valley. Your forecasts seem to me to take tao 
little account of the Moderate Man; and yet, you know, 
it is his vote that really decides elections in most of 
our constituencies.”’ 

‘* Exactly so ’’, he replied ; ‘‘ and do not the glorious 
days of January 1906 prove to you that Liberalism can 
kindle enthusiasm in the most lukewarm? ”’ 

‘* The moderate man ’’, I said ‘‘—and please remem- 
ber that there are a great many of him—is something 
of a sportsman : 


‘ For prigs who prate and cranks who spout 
He cares no single pin, 
But puts you in because you’re out, 
And out because you’re in ’— 


as some doggerel poet has sung. He likes to give both 
Codlin and Short a run for their money ; and although 
he is not at all really fond of doctrinaires, and robbers 
of hen-roosts, and Ministers with a mandate to be 
squeezable, yet he doesn’t mind putting them in power 
occasionally ; because he knows, you see, that he has 
always got the House of Lords between him and 
foolishness. So he voted Liberal in 1906, even at the 
risk of being governed for a while by Messrs. Lloyd 
George, and Byles, and Grayson, and young men with 
a Passion for Humanity, and old men who were quite 
ready to exploit it, et tout ca—because he had a House 
of Lords. But turn your Second Chamber into a mere 
machine for registering the decrees of a House of 
Commons majority, and do you imagine that the 
moderate man will like the prospect of being at the 
mercy of unchecked Liberalism? I think that he will 
take the first opportunity of getting rid of your saviours 
of society ; and after that he will not be quite so ready 
to vote Liberal any more. No, Phileleutherus, you can 
take my word for it: no more Lords, no more Liberal 
Governments.”’ 

‘“Ah’”’, he said, ‘‘ you are a cynic: you do not 
believe in the Higher Instincts of the electorate.’’ 

‘* Not when the electorate has got anything to lose ’’, 
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I replied. ‘‘ And I do believe in its remnant of 


common-sense.”’ 

But, after all, what was the good of arguing with a 
man who thinks that you can make the Millennium by 
legislation ? A. D. G. 


“FOR THE SOUL OF THE KING.’’ 
By Max 


[Ast week I wrote of the disadvantage suffered by 
short plays in being produced as ‘‘ curtain- 
raisers ’’. A few nights later I found at the Queen’s 
Theatre a sharp confirmation of my lament. ‘‘ For the 
Soul of the King ’’ is an adaptation from a story by 
Balzac, and is produced ‘‘ by arrangement with Mr. 
Frank Richardson ’’, whom I like to think of as con- 
trolling in our midst the whole of the Comédie Humaine 
and doling it out to us bit by bit in the course of the 
next fifty years or so. [Tor Balzac I have an intense 
cult. My veneration for his Titanic genius is not this 
side idolatry. I believe him to be by far the greatest 
of the many great men that France has given to the 
world. I deem him, next to Shakespeare, the greatest 
creative genius that the world has known. The mere 
sound of his name, or sight of it written, stirs my heart, 
as being a symbol of vast things nobly achieved by 
concentration of genius against awful odds. Any little 
carping criticism of him, such as one often hears from 
people who lack sense of proportion and capacity for 
reverence, irritates me unspeakably. To any rhapsody 
in his honour my whole soul thrills. No ecstasy of 
praise ever has seemed to me more than his due. 
Several times, even, I have tried to read one or another 
of his books. But I have never been able to wade 
further than the second chapter. It would not be true 
to say that I am one of the mere lip-worshippers of 
Balzac. My whole being, as I have protested, bows 
down before him. Only, I can’t read him. Corol- 
larily, 1 can’t say whether the result of Mr. H. B. 
Irving’s ‘* arrangement ’’ with Mr. Frank Richardson 
is worthy of the original work. I can but say that it is 
in itself an excellent play ; far too good to be a ‘‘curtain- 
raiser ’’; deserving a better fate than to be seen amid 
the interruptions of ladies and gentlemen arriving late 
and apologising for treading on one’s toes and fumbling 
for sixpences with which to purchase programmes. My 
objection to the curtain-raising system is not merely 
that it exposes us to these interruptions. It tends to 
slackness in the stage-managing and the acting. Com- 
pare the production of ‘‘ The Knife ’’ at the Palace 
with the production of ‘‘ For the Soul of the King ”’ 
at the Queen’s! On the one hand, tensity, quickness, 
naturalness, an exact adaptation of the manner of the 
acting to the matter of the play; on the other hand, 
slowness, artificiality, a welter of tedious and ola 
fashioned devices, making a disastrous setting to Mr. 
Irving’s performance of the chief part—a performance 
which is in itself full of true romantic power and force. 
I do not know whether Mr. Irving produced the play 
himself. If he did not, let him discharge the stage- 
manager instantly, with such compliments and good 
wishes as will salve the feelings of that doubtless well- 
meaning but hopelessly misguided and misguiding man. 
The effect that the play aims at is one of suspense. 
The scene is an attic in the Faubourg St. Martin. Here, 
during the Terror, are lurking two ladies, Mlles. de 
Langeais and Michalet, who were nuns of one of the 
now-disbanded convents. With them, in constant 
danger of arrest and perhaps of death, lurks the aged 
Abbé de Mayral. Mlle. Michalet has ventured out of 
the house on some errand. She is late in returning. 
Her friends’ fear that she has fallen into the hands of 
the mob is all the more acute because they had seen 
watching the house a man of sinister and revolutionary 
aspect, who followed her when she passed down the 
street. At length, however, comes a footfall on the 
stair. Mlle. Michalet is safe and sound. Through the 
window they see that the stranger has again taken up 
his post in the shadow of the house opposite. They feel 
it is the Abbé that he has marked down as his prey. 
Presently they see him cross the street. There is a 


foot-fall on the stair, an imperious knock at the door, 
They bid the Abbé hide himself in the bed-room. He 
does so. But here let me pause to ask you in what 
manner, to secure the right effect, the scenes which I 
have described should be enacted. How, in moments of 
acute suspense, do people behave? They talk quickly 
in low tones, and without affectation of manner. But 
the impersonators of the two ladies and the Abbé seem 
to think that the way to make dramatically the most of 
the suspense is to prolong it by such slowness of 
utterance as nobody in real life, with however calm a 
mind and however much time to spare, would dare 
inflict on us. ‘* He—is—still—there ’’, chants Mlle. de 
Langeais melodiously, after a horror-stricken glance 
through the window. And her manner is not more 
remote from verisimilitude than is the manner of her 
colleagues. How, I ask you, would an Abbé behave 
when a supposed assassin batters at the door? He might 
conceivably refuse to hide himself. But, if he has no 
objection to doing so, he surely would not stand with 
a beautifully vague and benign expression while the 
battering continues, and then, with the step of one 
walking in a procession, pass to the bed-room door, 
and there, with his hand on the door-knob, pause and 
turn and dawdle before we are finally rid of him. Such 
slowness on the stage has its origin in the player’s 
notion that we cannot have too much of him, and that 
the longer he is with us the better we are pleased. It is 
the stage-manager’s duty to cure him of this fallacy, or 
at any rate to prevent him from acting on it. Such slow- 
ness is always tedious. In such a play as this one it is 
aiso destructive of illusion. As if to banish any illusion 
that may be left over, the orchestra at the Queen’s has 
been instructed to play assiduously when any member 
of the cast is about to make an entrance. ‘‘ I hear 
a footfall on the stair ’’, chants Mlle. de Langeais. 
‘* Are you sure, my daughter? ’’ chants the Abbé. 
‘* Yes ’’, we expect her to answer, ‘‘ don’t you hear the 
orchestra? ’? When Mr. Irving at length appears, to 
an accompaniment of fiddles, he has hard work to restore 
our belief in what is going on. In itself, the juncture 
is thoroughly dramatic; and so is the development of 
it. The stranger asks for the Abbé. He will not 
believe the denials of the two women. He asks them 
to trust him: he means the Abbé no harm. They 
dare not trust him. The Abbé reveals himself. Little 
by little, it appears that King Louis has been beheaded 
this morning, and that the stranger is the headsman 
himself, driven hither by remorse, and asking only that 
the priest shall celebrate a Requiem Mass. Mr. Irving 
gave a weird and pathetic reality to all this—reality 
which, so soon as the orchestra gave the cue for the 
priest to bring in the sacrament, tottered, and, so soon 
as we saw a ‘‘ transparency ’’ meant to represent the 
execution of King Louis, utterly collapsed. Yes, 
actually, in a would-be realistic play produced in 1910, 
a transparency! If the impersonator of the remorseful 
headsman were a duffer, unable to make the audience 
imagine for itself the scene that is supposed to -haunt 
him, a transparency would be worse than useless. It 
is lamentable that so gifted an actor as Mr. Irving 
should submit to this ludicrous device. His father sub- 
mitted to it in ‘‘ The Bells’’. That was a great pity. 
But in the ’seventies a dramatic absurdity did not seem 
so absurd as it does now. I refuse to believe that 
any stage-manager with a method formed since the 
*seventies would solemnly now go out of his way to 
introduce a ‘‘transparency’’. Mr. Irving’s stage- 
manager must, accordingly, be well-stricken in years. 
I withdraw my demand for his summary dismissal. 
Let him be quietly pensioned off. 

I am glad to see no trace of his hand in the production 
of the main play at the Queen’s, ‘‘ The House 
Opposite ’’. I was away when this play was produced, 
and must not write of it so long after the event. I wilh 
say merely that it augurs well for Mr. Percevai 
Landon’s future in play-writing. The basis of it—a 
clandestine meeting between a man and a married 
woman, whereby the man holds the clue to a murder 
of which an innocent person is accused—is not un- 
familiar. But the structure of it is fresh; and the 
characters are thoroughly well-drawn and vital. 
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OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
By Laurence Brixyon. 


At the superb show of painting at the Grafton 
Galleries comes the winter exhibition at the 
Academy with a collection which, if it cannot claim 
supreme works like the Temple Newsam Titian, and if 
it contains no authentic Rembrandt, is full of splendour 
and variety, and of course far larger. One might be 
tempted to think that the private collections of England 
are inexhaustible, and to make light of the steady and 
rapidly increasing loss of masterpieces which is going 
on beneath our eyes. But, alas! it is the very best that 
are leaving us, one by one; and pride in the glorious 
wealth still remaining must not lull us into apathy. 
The Academy has of late years been far too prone 
to admit quite inferior works, and notorious copies, 
among pictures of the first rank, and thereby given 
some excuse to the living painters who complain of the 
undue homage paid to any and every ‘‘ old master ’’. 
This year we have a decided change for the better. 
Though there are many examples of the less known 
and the less important (and have the minor painters of 
to-day no wish to be studied in their turn and made 
much of in days to come?), yet few of these are with- 
out their interest and attraction. As usual, of course, 
there are pictures which are not what the catalogue 
calls them. The attitude of the public on such matters 
may be illustrated by the remark of a policeman on duty 
in one of our museums, and endowed therefore with 
large leisure for reflection on the strange discrepancy 
between his official pay and the vast sums paid for 
old, useless and often mutilated objects. A classic 
head labelled ‘* Aphrodite (? ) ’’ excited in particular his 
mournful indignation. For this a great price had been 
paid by the authorities. ‘‘ And then they queried ’er!’’ 
This was the last straw. Her reputation with that 
policeman was gone for ever. And so with the great 
public. If the critics proclaim (as I think they will) 
that a certain picture in this exhibition said to be 
‘* Rembrandt and his Wife, by Rembrandt ’’ neither 
represents the painter and Saskia nor is by Rembrandt's 
hand, the public is apt, if properly impressed by 
criticism, to turn up its nose and pass on. And yet 
the picture has its own intrinsic merits, its own beauty 
and desirableness. As a piece of worldly wisdom I 
would even recommend to collectors that when in doubt 
about a puzzling picture they should attach to their 
possessions some wholly obscure and despised name. 
How happy will the critic be to announce his discovery 
that ‘‘ instead of the worthless dauber to whom it is 
attributed, we have here a genuine example of that 
little-known master, hitherto not recognised at his true 
worth ”’, etc. etc. ! A reputation will be made, not lost. 
But how different it is when the owner persists in a 
pathetic attachment to the value of a high-sounding 
name! These labels nowadays have not the hypnotic 
effect they once had. Another ‘‘ Rembrandt ”’ 
(No. 62), a male portrait head, would certainly lose 
nothing of interest if it were described as seventeenth- 
century Italian, a description which would be much 
nearer the mark. A few other pictures provide more 
subtle problems. In the Water-Colour Room is a very 
fascinating portrait, described as ‘‘ Lord Paget, by 
Holbein ’’. Quite different from Holbein in style, of 
smaller and tenderer handling, it is a painting of extra- 
ordinary delicacy and exquisite quality of colour, though 
the man it represents, more German than English in 
type, is of no prepossessing appearance. I will not 
hazard a guess as to the real author of this delightful 
panel, merely noting it as an instance of the way in 
which artists of high distinction are wronged by the 
loose ascription of their work to a supreme master. 
The ‘‘ Yarmouth Water-Frolic ’’ (No. 136) was ex- 
hibited at the Academy winter show in 1873, when it 
provoked a controversy in the ‘‘ Times ’’. It repre- 
sents the scene at the close of the festival and regatta; 
a golden evening, with sailing-boats clustered on the 
smooth water, and flags flying, and throngs of lookers- 
on about the banks of the Broad. In the luminous 
hazy air the figures and details are painted with that 


clean, liquid brilliance one associates with the manner 
of Vermeer of Delft. Sky and atmosphere are ren- 
dered with great mastery, and there are many passages 
of a beautiful quality. The picture bears the name of 
John Crome. There seems, however, to be little doubt 
that it is the same canvas which was exhibited at 
Norwich in 1821 by John Berney-Crome, the son. The 
younger Crome was an able painter who steadily went 
off in middle age and got himself such an ill reputation 
by his coarse, perfunctory moonlight scenes, that one 
of his fine early works has been sold under the name 
of Vincent and, as such, greatly admired. If this 
‘* Water-Frolic ’’ is from his hand, he deserves to be 
far higher esteemed than he is. It is recorded that the 
elder Crome was overtaken by death just when he had 
started to work on a big canvas for a picture of a 
water-frolic in which he meant to surpass himself. 
This was in the spring of 1821, the year of the exhibi- 
tion of John Berney’s picture. One might suppose that 
the son was here carrying out his father’s idea, though 
it cannot be said that the execution falls short of the 
design ; rather it is the execution which is, if anything, 
superior to the design. What there can be no doubt 
of is that this painting, though the influence of Cuyp is 
obviously strong in it, is full of the inspiration of old 
Crome, who on his death-bed exhorted his son to paint 
for fame and, though he took but a pigsty for subject, 
to dignify it. 

But enough of puzzles. The first room, full of Italian 
primitives, affords no doubt scope for attributions, but 
we can be well content to enjoy the pictures for their 
own sake. Nearly all of these are from the splendid 
collection of Mr. R. H. Benson, some of whose choicest 
treasures are at the Grafton Galleries. There are many 
pictures of one subject in this room, the ever-fresh, 
inexhaustible subject of the Madonna and Child; it is 
interesting to compare the diffcring treatment—the 
mystical sadness that the school of Botticelli sought to 
catch from their impassioned master, the mystical 
sweetness that Leonardo’s imagination reflected on his 
Lombard pupils. How different from either of these is 
the simply human Madonna of Andrea del Sarto’s youth 
(No. 16), not without its simple nobility, but lacking 
all that spiritual fire which transforms the common 
vision! The academic type begins to form itself. 
Modern painting bewilders many by what seems its 
prodigious variety ; but for posterity no doubt that will 
be simplified, and the really few dominant life-giving 
imaginations will stand out clearly as those of the past 
do for us. Only the learnedly curious take a real 
interest in trying to disengage the separate personalities 
veiled in the school of Botticelli or the school of 
Leonardo; yet who shall say that the patient effort of 
disentangling them is not worth the labour? I think it 
is pleasant to see these faint stars emerging from long 
oblivion. One of these, Botticini, whom Vasari con- 
fused with Botticelli, and who has long been known 
to be the true author of the large Assumption in the 
National Gallery, is represented here by a charming 
tondo of the Virgin and Child, weak in drawing no 
doubt, but happy and ingenuous in conception; for 
once, one would think, this industrious craftsman, who 
was ready to produce work in any of the recognised 
styles of Florentine art, and imitated now one master 
and now another, was painting for his own pleasure. 
How dainty and refreshing is the little anonymous panel 
of ‘* The Judgment of Paris ’’ (No. 3), where the curly- 
headed shepherd boy gives without the slightest hesi- 
tation an enormous apple to the sweet Venus, who 
takes it equally as a matter of course, nor are her two 
rivals in the least put out, as they show their slender 
forms against the dark wood—a group recalling 
Cranach, but with just the Italian difference. And, for 
piquant contrast, compare this delicious innocence with 
the early Lotto (No. 15), a picture of Susanna and the 
surprised Elders in a walled garden set in the midst 
of a trim landscape. Here is intense self-conscious- 
ness, sensibility and emotion. Solemnly judged, as 
serious conceptions, each of these pictures is absurd ; 
but how amusing they are, how full of faith is the 
artist in himself! Two pictures in this room are 
remarkable for their fine condition and for their rarity : 
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one, the rather austere Madonna described as ‘‘ School 
of Vicenza’’ (No. 32), and the other a_ so-called 
** Female Saint Reading *’ (No. 64), by Vittore Car- 
paccio. The charm of the colour in this last is more 
apparent than the saintliness of the lady. Leonardo’s 
celebrated smile becomes rather wearisome in_ the 
Madonnas of his pupils and imitators; but the picture 
by Melzi (No. 20) is a fine example of the school, and 
would be notable if only for the exquisite painting of 
the white jasmine in the background. Beside this 
hangs a portrait by Palma said to represent the artist, 
but it does not look like the portrait of a man by him- 
self. In the features it strongly recalls the famous 
portrait of a poet in the National Gallery, once called 
Titian, then Palma, and now, I think, Titian again. 

I have only touched the fringe of a fascinating ex- 
hibition, and must return another time to its greater 
glories. Here I have only space just to mention the 
two most interesting early religious pictures by 
Velasquez, long supposed to have disappeared but 
recently published by the Arundel Society; the two 
splendid canvases by Jordaens; a magnificent Rubens 
portrait, hanging beside a grandiose equestrian portrait 
by Van Dyck at the end of the great room—to name 
only a few of the prominent attractions in the galleries. 
The Dutchmen make a good show, and among the 
British school Gainsborough, Reynolds, Romney and 
Raeburn are finely represented; Turner not at all so 
well. A small room is devoted to works by the late 
E. J. Gregory. 


NATIONAL COMPOSERS AT QUEEN'S HALL. 
By F. Runcrmay. 


THE saying that we grow older every day has no 
longer the charm of novelty it had when first 
uttered. Still, last Sunday afternoon perhaps there 
were others besides myself sitting in Queen’s Hall to 
whom it came home with a vivid force that few of 
the new sayings of to-day possess. In especial it may 
have struck some of the listeners there that one may 
grow old without growing wiser. ‘‘ We live and learn ”’ 
is another old-time saying and is not always true; 
yet to live without learning is surely a deeper tragedy 
than that Haydn complained of in his age—that he had 
no sooner learned to use the wind-instruments properly 
than he had to quit the world. A conductor who plays 
upon the orchestra with no nearer approach to mastery 
than he achieved ten years ago must feel the burden— 
and yet the emptiness—of his years sadly. Such, how- 
ever, are the intricately interwoven paradoxes of which 
life is compacted that after all one could not be sorry 
to find Sir Alexander Mackenzie as indifferent a per- 
former on the orchestra as ever. During the last few 
years the bandsmen and the bands of London have 
progressed amazingly. Some superb masters of the 
art of conducting have trained them ; both the individual 
players and the ensembles have become artists, or 
artistic machines, of a very high order. Only a 
supreme personality and most consummate craftsman 
may dare to hope to impose a new reading of any work 
in the repertory on one of the first-rate bands. The 
lesser men had better leave well alone. That is what 
Sir Alexander did, very wisely. He did what Wagner 
said it was the business of a conductor to do—he beat 
the time; he kept things running smoothly and not 
unpleasantly together ; and if one missed the touch and 
fire of a great artist one reflected, on the other hand, 
that if the conductor had tried to do more he would 
certainly have done less, and might possibly have ended 
in making a horrible mess of things. 

The most important item on a programme of a very 
enjoyable concert—given by the Sunday Concert 
Society—was Elgar’s Cockaigne Overture. Is Elgar 
still a classic, I wonder, or has he outlived the burst 
of cheap immediate fame that followed ‘‘ Gerontius ’’? 
He was hailed as a classic before the last chord of that 
semi-failure had been struck for the first time ; he was 
ealled a classic just as Gounod and Dvorak—not to 
mention Mascagni, Leoncavallo and Puccini—had been 
called classics. A classic in the older days meant a 


man whose work had stood the test of time; but about 
the epoch when Gounod arrived in this country our 
musical writers got tired of such slow methods. They 
immortalised composers and new works after a single 
hearing, with results that soon became amusing to 
the idle looker-on and embarrassing—if not, as in 
Dvorak's case, positively disastrous—to the composer. 
I have watched the wild career of Sir Edward Elgar 
through the paragraphs of the daily-papers, and have 
never ceased to hope that, though many of his works 
were on their appearance termed masterpieces, there 
were better days in store for him. I still hope the 
better days will come; but I beg leave in the mean- 
time to point out that he has done nothing finer than 
‘* Cockaigne ’’’. It is not so ambitious as the sym- 
phony, and no one placed it at once, as Nikisch did the 
symphony, amongst the masterpieces of orchestral 
music. But it is a piece of work in which the aim is 
perfectly realised and the aim itself quite a worthy 
one. A day in a great English city may inspire a 
composer with as fine music as a night in a smaller 
French city. Delius tried to paint Paris, chiefly by 
night; Elgar has painted London, chiefly by day; and 
Elgar’s picture is quite as good as that of Delius. Of 
course, a picture of London is less imposing, when you 
hear about it, than, say, a picture of the Last Judg- 
ment when you hear about it; but when you hear 
instead of hearing about the two works you may per- 
ceive that the composer who sets himself the lighter task 
is more likely to be artistically successful. I like the 
merry tunes and romps of Elgar’s Cockney holiday ; 
I like the more serious moods. It is good, honest 
music; and besides winning the respect of musicians 
it is likely to please the average lover of music for some 
years to come. As to whether it is, what it has been 
called, genuinely English music, is a question that can- 
not be decided until we are agreed about what English 
music is. The technique of ‘‘ Cockaigne ’’ is purely 
German; there are touches in the tunes that seem more 
English than German; but further than that one need 
not go. If our composers will only go on writing good 
music they will produce English music as soon as their 
souls are burdened with something really English to be 
uttered. 

After all, is not this desire of our composers to be 
‘* national ’’, ‘‘ English ’’, a craze and an obsession? 
It seems to me not at all in the nature of an instinct ; for 
instinct works blindly, without self-consciousness and 
without regard to consequences. It is an obsession, the 
obsession of a waste and derelict tradition from the days 
when each nation, in actual being or in the making, 
regarded itself as an entity cut off by Divine ordin- 
ance from the rest of mankind. The national spirit was 
strong in the Germans during the earlier portion of the 
nineteenth century, because the various States and grand- 
dukedoms were beginning to recognise that they all 
belonged to one race; and the result was that Wagner, 
coming after such thoroughly German composers as 
Bach, Haydn, Weber and Beethoven, wrote an essay 
called ‘‘ What is German? ”’ It is strong, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw has told us, in the present-day Irish, because the 
Irish have had their nationality taken away; and so 
we find Mr. W. B. Yeats and the Irish theatre. We 
English have no such reason or excuse. There is no 
Englishman breathing who does not feel that he is one 
of a nation. Why, then, should we concern ourselves 
about a feared loss of nationality, and worry lest our 
art should not be national in character? Only because 
of this, that the tradition has come down to our young 
men from Wagner—and no one else besides Wagner— 
that music to be at once original and fine must be 
national. It will be a good day when that tradition is 
thrown away as obsolete. At the Queen’s Hall I could 
not help wondering what there was especially national 
in Liszt’s ‘‘ Les Préludes’’. There we have music 
which is thoroughly German in idea and structure : the 
only quality which is anything but German, which is 
personal to the composer, and, therefore, by all the laws 
of logic, Hungarian, is a most detestable quality of 
blatant ugliness. But that quality does not make ‘‘ Les 
Préludes ’’ Hungarian ; and, if it did, then so much the 
worse for any Hungarian art. I would not like to see 
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Elgar, or Holbrooke, or Bell or Bantock writing music 
which had to be called English simply because its ugli- 
ness exceeded anything to be found in German music. 
Stanford’s Irish rhapsody was once reckoned to be 
purely Irish. Is it? Not at all: it is German music, 
and only differs from the native product in the character 
of its themes. It is no more Irish than Beethoven’s 
Rasoumoffsky quartets are Russian. It seems evident, 
then, that not by the choice of themes, and not by the 
addition of ugliness, can we get anything national. As 
| have said, we shall get English music when English 
composers have something purely English to say, and 
not until then. The most English music in existence 
is Purcell’s; and the English-ness of it is something 
that defeats analysis and defies definition. The whole 
matter will be worked out instinctively, without the 
intrusion of self-consciousness. And in the meantime 
my advice to all our composers would be, Don’t fret : 
for the cases of Liszt, Stanford, and numberless other 
inferior musicians show that no good is done by fretting. 

Something might be said about the singing at this 
concert; but, in the first place, Schumann’s ‘‘ Two 
Grenadiers ’’ makes no appeal to me and seems to me 
not a great song, and, in the second place, it has become 
rather dangerous to pass opinions on singers. After my 
magnum opus, ‘* Should Singers Hit the Critics? ”’ is 
completed I shall be more courageous ; my work will be 
done and I will gladly lay down my life. In the mean- 
time it seems necessary to be careful; for, though the 
first assailant used only the flat of his hand, the next 
may have a stiletto or a gun. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DUTY OF LIBERAL UNIONISTS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Boston, 4 January 1g1o. 


Sir,—Although I have for many years been a con- 
sistent and attentive reader of the Sarurpay REVIEW, 
you have not yet converted me to Tariff Reform. But 
in spite of my serious doubts as to the benefit of any 
scheme of Protection and Preference that can be 
devised, I find no difficulty whatever in concluding that 
I must vote against the present Government and do my 
little best to put an end to their mischievous existence. 

I put the case thus : the Conservatives offer us Tariff 
Reform, which, in my opinion, is bad; but the Liberals 
offer us Home Rule, which hardly any sane politician 
can doubt is far worse. Supposing, however, that one 
admits, for the sake of argument, that these two 
policies balance each other, what about the advancing 
menace of Socialism, naked and unashamed, rushed 
upon us by this so-called Liberal Government? Surely 
it is the immediate danger, the imminent peril, the 
enemy within the gates, against which all serious, sober- 
minded Englishmen ought to struggle. 

The other two policies are neither of them exactly on 
our doorsteps, and there will be opportunities of dealing 
with them when they are actually brought forward. 

_ This other is upon us now, and I cannot help think- 
ing Unionist Free Traders (of whom I count myself 
one) will live to regret it if they do not at the coming 
election vote with the single purpose of terminating the 
existence of this Government, which, as far as one can 
see, has deliberately sold itself to Socialism as well as 
to Home Rule. 

Yours etc., 
W. M. Cooper. 


THE BANKING QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
1 Hillersdon Avenue, Barnes S.W. 
20 December 1909. 


Sir,—Mr. Meulen admits that an issue of credit tends 
to raise prices, but argues that as the borrower must 
create value to redeem his credit there will be a tendency 


of prices back to the original level. But, if I under- 
stand him rightly, Mr. Meulen would not propose to 
limit the credit issue to a particular occasion. He 
intends, I take it, that this paper credit should take a 
permanent place in the exchange system of the country. 
And, that being so, it would appear that at any given 
time our currency would be inflated by a certain amount 
of unredeemable paper, representing not actual but 
future production. It seems to me, therefore, that the 
tendency to high prices would be a constant one. The 
credit paper would represent, in fact, a kind of tax on 
the community for the benefit of certain more or less 
speculative producers; or a premium paid by the 
community by way of insurance for such producers. 
In certain cases such a tax, such a premium, might be 
justified in the result. The question, however, is not 
one to be setfled on a priori grounds. The condition 
of the country concerned, its stage of development, etc., 
are considerations that must largely influence the 
decision. And for this country, depending as it does 
to so considerable an extent upon imports for its food 
and raw materiai and subject as it is to the competition 
of large and growing manufacturing communities, such 
a raising of prices is not a thing to be contemplated 
with equanimity. 

2. Mr. Meulen denies that our home exchange system 
need be based on gold. I do not think it is practicable 
to separate our home from our foreign exchange in 
the way implied. And while wars and revolutions are 
possible contingencies; while uncivilised peoples from 
whom we largely draw our food and raw material are 
still so foolish as to prefer actual payment to mere 
promises to pay, however solidly they may be backed, 
it seems to me that we shall still be under the necessity 
of using gold or some similarly valuable and convenient 
substitute. And this though in theory we might be 
disposed to agree that ‘‘ credit should be merely a 
system of mutual guarantee ’’. 

3. I do not think that McLeod’s definition of credit, 
as quoted by Mr. Meulen, is fundamental. To the 
borrower, I suppose, credit does seem to be that ‘‘ which 
brings into commerce the present value of a future 
profit’’. But a future profit has no value except to 
him who can afford to wait for it. The basis of credit 
is just this power to wait—a limited power, as I said 
before, whose fluctuations are more or less accurately 
indicated by the movements of the country’s gold 
reserve. 

4. It is true in a way to say that our present system 
‘‘consists of a huge superstructure of paper credit 
reared by legal tender laws upon a slender basis of 
gold’’, and that the withdrawal of a given quantity 
of gold hinders the operation of perhaps fifty times 
the amount of credit advances. Our cheque system, 
however, is more in the nature of a device for increasing 
the circulating power of gold than really a credit instru- 
ment. And when we export gold, we export, of course, 
its circulating power as well. It is regrettable but 
not unnatural. It is the nature of currency, whether 
valuable or valueless, to circulate, to figure in a number 
of transactions, and the withdrawal of any portion of 
it is followed by the loss, not only of its actuality, but 
also of its potentiality. A shortage in any necessary 
commodity, as, for instance, corn or coal, has wide and 
far-reaching effects, out of all proportion to the mere 
numerical statement of the deficiency. 

Yours faithfully, 


W. P. 


EPISTOLAZZ OBSCURORUM VIRORUM.”’ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


3 January 1g1o. 


Sir,—While heartily thanking your reviewer for the 
very flattering terms in which he refers to my version 
of the ‘‘ Epistola Obscurorum Virorum ’’, may I be 
permitted to protest against his unqualified assertion 
that ‘‘ Mr. Stokes is himself a fervent anti-clerical ’’? 
The substantive is not given in ‘‘ Murray ’’, but, 
assuming it to mean an opponent of the clergy or of 
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the Church, I deny emphatically that I am “ an anti- 
clerical ’’, fervent or tepid ; and, in all courtesy, | chal- 
lenge my critic to produce a single paragraph from my 
preface or introduction in support of his statement. 

I found it necessary in the course of my narrative to 
touch upon the notorious abuses that had crept into 
German convents by the end of the fifteenth century ; 
I referred also to the well-known objection, on eugenic 
grounds, to enforced celibacy, while I paid ungrudging 
tribute to the manifold benefits which monasticism had 
conferred upon mankind. To brand these trite com- 
ments as an attack upon the clergy seems preposterous. 
Can it be that your reviewer commits the grave error 
of confusing the cloister with the Church? Does he 
forget that monasticism in its inception was essentially 
a lay institution, common to Christianity, Judaism and 
Brahmanism? Indeed, if I had denounced the monastic 
system root and branch—and I certainly have not done 
so—even then I should no more have laid myself open 
to the charge of “ anti-clericalism ’’ than of anti- 
Semitism. 

I cannot, of course, ask you for space in which to 
discuss the ethics of the ‘‘ Epistola ’’ themselves. It 
is to be regretted that the reviewer can see little in the 
satire save dull grossness, but judgment in such cases 
depends largely on the reader’s idiosyncrasy. This fact 
is amusingly illustrated in the index of Dr. Paget 
Toynbee’s ‘‘ Dante in English Literature’’. In this 
we are given more than sixty estimates, by various 
critics, of the whole or part of the ‘‘ Divine Comedy ’’. 
I select four: ‘‘ disgusting fooleries ’’, ‘‘ one of the 
sublimest efforts of human genius ’’, ‘‘ filthiness of 
some passages would disgrace the drunkenest horse- 
dealer ’’, ‘‘ the essence of Christian morality ’’. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Francis GrirFin STOKES. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


1 Priory Gardens, Bedford Park W. 
31 December 1909. 


Sir,—It is curious that publishers and buyers of 
children’s books can go on just the same after reading 
what Mr. Edward Cooper has to say on the matter 
from time to time. Probably they don’t read it, and 
if they did it would not make much odds. There are 
none so cocksure about the child-mind as those who 
have not so much forgotten, as never known, its 
essence. Is not this attitude of a sublime impertinence 
—legislating for an unknown country? I am thinking 
now of the picture-book ; it needs Mr. Edward Cooper 
every bit as badly as does the story-book. 

‘“To do a child’s book successfully you must be 
nearly an idiot ’’: thus one mighty producer. ‘‘ To do 
a child’s book successfully you must be born again ”’: 
thus another. Withal, from the machine-made toy- 
book in its thousands, to the limited ‘‘ édition de luxe ’’, 
the appeal is frankly to the bachelor uncle and to the 
intelligent maiden aunt. Now these aims are surely 
incompatible, and it is the child who suffers. 

The toy-book, attractively gay, amazingly cheap, has, 
nevertheless, fallen on evil days. One recipe is used for 
most of the better sort. Take for the pictures a well- 
known name; force it, harry it—but get it. This 
accomplished, any stuff will suffice for the story or 
rhymes. The mawkish sentiment, the rocky grammar, 
of the ‘‘ Chick’s Corner ’’ is one accepted model, 
abhorred though it be by every decent child. Another 
is the ‘‘ smart ’’, the semi-epigrammatic: this when 
it is not vulgar is merely stupid. The resulting 
volume is no whit better—often it is considerably less 
good—than the toy-book of years ago, when there was 
no “‘ cult of the child ’’ to speak of. 

‘* But children like anything ’’ is said in extenuation. 
So they do, up to a point, and for a time. Neverthe- 
less, a child’s taste is a wonderful divining-rod : mark 
the survivors from a Christmas campaign, and the real 
thing will be found there. Some unexpected poor 


thing which still had in it the essential quality proving 
that it was made deliberately for a child by one 
who loved children. I could cite examples—if I dare— 
that would amaze the aunties. 

The public and the publisher who insist on the well. 
known name have a good deal to do with the dull. 
ness and poverty of these gift-books—dull and poor, 
notwithstanding their glories of colour-printing and 
‘‘ get-up ’’. It is humanly impossible to do good, 
enduring work and be over-driven : equally impossible 
in these days not to do the work when it offers itself. 

I am yours faithfully, 
ff. A. WoLre, 


DID MR PICKWICK FAST? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Atheneum Club, 3 January 1910. 

Str,—Not only did Mr. Pickwick go without his 
dinner on the occasion mentioned in Mr. Algernon 
Warren’s letter, but after his disagreeable walk from 
Rochester to Manor Farm he was compelled by his 
otherwise hospitable host, Wardle, to remain dinner- 
Iess on the evening of his arrival. A mere glass of 
cherry brandy was all that was offered to him and to 
his friends. They all had to wait for the substantial 
supper towards midnight. En revanche, Mr. Pick- 
wick on one day enjoyed the luxury of two dinners, 
one at the Great White Horse, Ipswich, from which 
he was taken by Grummer, the ‘‘ special’’; the second 
at Nupkin’s. 

Again, on the day of the Rochester duel Winkle and 
Snodgrass were so engrossed that they had to sacrifice 
their dinner. The pair were busy all the morning, 
and seem to have disappeared during the whole after- 
noon and evening, until ‘‘ sunset ’’, the time fixed. 
They were not with their leader, for the great man 
seemed to complain of their desertion. They had to 
dine on brandy and water. 

It should be recollected, however, that Boz in 
dealing with his times and places had some curious 
and special rules of his own—a truth only known to 
the ‘inner circle’? Pickwickian. The ordinary 
story-teller will pass over months and years—an 
entr’acte, as it were—to suit his purpose. But Boz, 
a ‘‘ harbitrary cove ’’ in this respect, simply abolished 
times and spaces. He would change the calendar, as 
it were, after the Gregorian pattern. He would be, 
say, at the end of June, and on the next page make 
it ‘‘ a fine October morning ’’. The first of October 
would follow on, say, the twentieth of June, no 
apology or explanation being made. We do not know 
to this hour how long Mr. Pickwick’s imprisonment 
lasted; some say over three months (so does Sam), 
others only a few weeks. 

Applying this despotic canon to Mr. Pickwick’s 
‘* dinnerless ’’ day, we find that after leaving Dodson 
and Fogg’s—which visit was paid in the morning— 
there was the glass of brandy at the tavern. This 
visit, as it followed instantly on that to the solicitors, 
must have been about noon. Then the pair started for 
Gray’s Inn, when Boz tells his readers gravely that 
‘‘ by the time he reached its secluded groves eight 
o’clock had struck ’’. These incidents ought to have 
brought us to one or two o’clock in the day; but our 
author decided it should be eight o’clock at night. 
There was no chance, therefore, or opportunity for 
Mr. Pickwick getting his dinner: for every hour was 
accounted for. 

There are innumerable instances of this curious 
chronology. ‘‘ Pickwick ’’ is truly the thing in fiction 
that approaches nearest to reality. It is all half real. 
The very mistakes or lapses—‘‘ oversights ’’ they are 
called—are exactly what would happen in the case of 
a person giving an account of a number of real incidents. 
They are most natural. 


Percy 
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REVIEWS. 


THE JAPANESE STORY. 


“Fifty Years of New Japan.’ By Count Okuma. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1909. 25s. net. 


“Japan in World Politics.’ By Henry Dyer. London: 
Blackie. 1909. 12s. 6d. net. 


:* has been said of a great modern statesman that 

after several years of concentrated effort upon the 
home affairs of his country, which allowed him no 
leisure to devote to other things, he woke up one 
morning to find large portions of the map of the world 
painted red. The surprise of Europe at the result of 
the Russo-Japanese conflict bears a family resemblance 
to the earlier story. Nor was this surprise altogether 
unnatural. Until quite recent times those who had not 
travelled so far afield looked upon Japan either as a 
playground for tourists, or with the feeling represented 
by ‘‘ Punch’s ”’ verses about ‘‘ a pot, a fan, a screen ’’, 
and those who had seen Japan for themselves brought 
back, for the most part, an impression of a light-hearted 
and frivolous people, with tastes admittedly un-Puritan, 
full of childish eagerness for novelty, and with some- 
thing of the artistic and emotional temperament of the 
Latin races without their more solid qualities. There 
was, indeed, no lack of thoughtful books written about 
Japan by travellers, and the remark made by one of 
these, when asked his impression of Japan, that he 
had never seen so many solemn faces anywhere before 
in the course of a day’s journey, shows that there were 
some who could see below the smiling holiday-making 
surface of things. But, on the whole, Europe generally 
was not inclined to take Japan seriously, and this atti- 
tude of mind persisted in spite of the war between 
China and Japan. To people with this conception of our 
Far Eastern ally the events of the campaign of 1904-1905 
came with a rude shock. Men rubbed their eyes, and 
asked themselves where they were. And then for the 
first time it was realised what a serious nation the 
Japanese were. 

These two books come opportunely to confirm this 
last impression. Dr. Dyer’s book tells us how seriously 
a writer who has made a special study of his subject 
takes Japan, and Count Okuma’s solid volumes show 
how very seriously the Japanese take themselves. As 
a record of Japan’s progress coming from many pens, 
all equally competent to deal with the various themes 
which are treated, Count Okuma’s work derives a 
special interest from the fact that so many of the writers 
have taken a prominent part in the events recorded. 
This personal note running through the series of con- 
tributions gives them an increased attraction. In the 
earlier portion of his book Dr. Dyer covers similar 
ground. He also has a good deal to say about the 
progress of Japan, and if what he says is put less 
exhaustively, and carries less weight of authority, his 
book has the advantages of better perspective and 
of being written with inspiration of a single pen. 
Dr. Dyer will perhaps excuse the suggestion that 
Kaempfer’s translations are not always free from 
error. 

The various stages of Japan’s development are well 
marked enough to admit of their being noted with 
sensible precision. There is her early history curiously 
blended with the shadowy primitive religion of the 
country. Then we have what Count Okuma and other 
writers call the transition period, during which the 
administrative authority passed out of the hands of the 
Sovereigns into those of the Fujiwara family, and the 
tendencies towards feudalisin, and the peculiar dual form 
of government under which the Mikado reigned but 
did not rule, were gradually developed and strengthened. 
The creation of feudalism in the twelfth century ushered 
in a disastrous period of civil wars, which ended with 
the establishment of the Tokugawa Shdgunate in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. The troubles 


arising out of the Christian propaganda were, happily 
for Japan, confined mainly to a few districts in the 
south, and when, as the result of these disturbances, 


Japan was practically closed to foreign intercourse, the 
nation entered upon a long period of rest, known as the 
Great Peace. In spite of the tendency of Japanese 
writers to look further back for the principal factors in 
national growth, there can be little doubt that it was in 
this interval of domestic tranquillity and freedom from 
foreign interference that the chief characteristics which 
distinguish the Japanese people were gradually evolved. 
The close of the nineteenth and the first half of the 
twentieth centurics mark another stage in Japan’s 
development. The visits of foreign vessels, increasing 
in frequency through several decades, and the growing 
impatience with which Japan’s self-imposed seclusion 
was regarded by Western nations seeking new outlets 
for trade, led by degrees to the breaking-down of the 
barriers behind which Japan had entrenched herself. 
Up to the last moment the conservative section of the 
nation believed in their power to resist foreign in- 
trusion, relying on the elaborate but very ineffective 
system of coast defence which had been devised, and on 
the difficulty in the days of sailing vessels of making the 
voyage to Japan except during the prevalence of the 
south-west monsoon. This fancied notion of security was 
dispelled by the introduction-of steam navigation, and 
the advent of Commodore Perry with a show of force 
against which Japan was powerless put an end at once 
to any idea of organised resistance. Defeated in their 
attempt to maintain Japan’s seclusion, the conservative 
forces of the country turned their energies upon the 
weakening government, and the new treaties which 
followed one another in quick succession were instru- 
mental in the downfall of the Shégunate. After 1868 
the development of Japan becomes a part of modern 
history, and as such is familiar to all. With the sudden 
crumbling of the fabric of feudalism and the inrush of 
Western civilisation the romantic period, so to speak, 
of Japanese history comes to an end. Yet something 
of romance still clings to this last stage of her develop- 
ment, and a sense of bewilderment is produced by the 
variety and magnitude of the changes introduced, and 
the feverish haste with which they are carried out. 
Like a raft shooting the rapids of one of her own 
mountain streams, Japan is borne along by the force 
of a movement she is powerless to arrest and 
barely able to guide. To use another metaphor, 
the picture presented suggests the ‘‘ stirring of the 
insects *’ in spring of the Chinese calendar, the awaken- 
ing of a new life filled with a store of energies ready 
to expend themselves in all directions. This new-born 
activity is seen at work in every branch of the ad- 
ministration, remoulding what is to be kept, supplying 
what was not before, dealing simultaneously with 
everything in the wide range of national expansion. 
All this is done on Western lines, making an irrevocable 
break with the past. Old traditions, old laws, old 
customs, old prejudices—everything that does not fit in 
with the new order of things is jettisoned so that the ship 
of State with the new and most precious portion of her 
freight may ride safely into port. And perhaps the 
most wonderful thing about it all is that this trans- 
formation is conceived and carried out by men brought 
up in an atmosphere of feudalism, who not so long ago 
were accustomed to speak in terms of extravagant 
respect of their honourable country and its honourable 
laws as things far above the humble plane on which 
they moved. 

When things are done so quickly, it is natural to 
suppose that they are easy. But this reasoning has 
no truth in the present case. To appreciate properly 
Japan’s position to-day it is important not to lose sight 
of the long array of obstacles through which she pain- 
fully felt her way towards her goal, to bear in mind’ 
what costly and profitless experiments were made, 
what gropings in the dark there were for no one quite 
knew what, and to realise how never-ending must have 
appeared to her statesmen the task of making bricks 
with very little straw. It was the very labour involved 
in the process, short as was the time in which the whole 
work was accomplished, which tended to obscure what 
was going on, so that when the goal was at length. 
reached, not only the outside world, but the Japanese: 
themselves, vere astonished. 
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It is too soon perhaps to speak with any confidence 
about the causes of Japan’s success. We can only 
trace a general resemblance between the circumstances 
of her progress and those which have marked the rise 
of Germany. In each case we see local unrest, indi- 
cating nothing more than simple dissatisfaction with 
existing conditions, and the stirring of what is as yet 
hardly a popular feeling, growing by degrees under the 
inspiration of public writers, the guidance of far-seeing 
statesmen, and the silent pressure of external agencies, 
into lofty, though vague, national aspirations, whose 
realisation is finally attained through the slowly 
operating effects of education and universal military 
service. 

Dr. Dyer’s thoughtful but possibly too digressive 
survey of the wide fields of new interests opened to 
Japan by the natural extension of her foreign relations 
takes him into ground far removed from the immediate 
surroundings of Japan in the Far East—into a region 
of speculation rather than of fact. Whether the 
Japanese will ever attain the fantastic ideal present to 
the minds of Count Okuma and some of his country- 
men by becoming the point of unity of the civilisation 
of the worid, and whether, as the author of ‘‘ Japan in 
World Politics ’’ seems to hope, East and West will 
ultimately blend together, time alone can decide. Like 
the many problems awaiting solution in the Pacific, they 
may be referred to a somewhat distant day. But in the 
near future, and of much more moment for Japan, is 
the question of China. What is going to happen there? 
On the answer to this question the future of the Far 
East, and therefore of Japan, in great measure depends. 

Whatever that future may be, we welcome the 
appearance of the two books as emphasising, so it 
seems to us, the parting of the ways in the outlook of 
the West upon Japan. The two-sided character of 
Japanese life is now recognised, the blending of earnest- 
ness with frivolity in this nation of many moods. We 
shall hear less henceforth about geisha, tea-drinking 
ceremonies and artistic trifles which have given so false 
a notion of the country, and more of the graver ambitions 
and more serious purposes to which the energies of her 
statesmen and people are alike directed. 


THE GREAT ENILE. 


“The Exile of St. Helena: the Last Phase in Fact 
and Fiction.” From the French of ‘Philippe 
Gonnard. London: Heinemann. 1909. 10s. net. 


» te is quite the best book which has appeared in 
English about the last years of Napoleon at 
S. Helena. Although apparently originally written in 
French, it has never been published in that language, 
and it is now given to the world for the first time. 
The idea of the book is to seek in the conversations of 
Napoleon at S. Helena, and in the Memoirs which he 
there dictated, the genesis of the Napoleonic legend, 
of which Napoleon himself was the conscious and 
laborious author. He is said to have arranged the 
recollections of his life for a political end, striving to 
show that he was never false to the principles of 1789, 
that he was always a Liberal at heart, that he ardently 
desired peace, but that war was forced upon him by 
the Coalition ; further, says M. Gonnard, that he sup- 
ported and proclaimed the law of nationalities. If he 
did this there is no proof that he did it from dishonesty 
or want of frankness. Any man whose life is worth 
studying will probably believe that his actions have been 
governed by a unity of purpose, which an independent 
biographer might fail to see in them, and this view, if 
he writes his own Memoirs, is sure to be made pro- 
minent. Goethe called his autobiography ‘‘ Poetry 
and Truth ”’, not because he wished to put fiction before 
fact, but because he knew that the incidents of a man’s 
career, seen by himself through a halo of past years, 
must contain a poetical element not to be found in the 
dull records of the passing days, but not therefore less 

true than these records. Autobiographies written from 
the evidence of contemporary letters and diaries are 
probably less accurate than a narrative drawn from the 


memory, which takes account not only of the events 
themselves but of the causes which have produced them 
and of the effects which they have brought about. We 
are of opinion that M. Gonnard has shown that 
Napoleon put forward to the world the view of his acts 
and purposes which he desired should be finally 
accepted; but we also believe that the view thus put 
forward is substantially the true one, and is, in all 
essential points, what a conscientious biographer would 
arrive at if he had all the materials at his disposal, 
excepting those which date from S. Helena. 

If we examine the career of Napoleon we shall find that 
these claims are fully justified. The Empire was in some 
sense a republic; its character adequately represented 
by the coins which were issued for some years after 
1804 bearing ‘‘ Napoléon Empéreur ’’ on one side and 
** République Francaise ’’ on the other. His govern- 
ment was strict but essentially popular ; its keynote was 
equality—equality of burdens and cquality of rights. 
Every avenue of success was open to all ; laws, criminal 
and civil, were the same to all without distinction of 
ranks. The privileged classes ceased to exist; the 
Government favoured neither the nobles nor the people, 
neither the bourgeoisie nor the working man; it re- 
garded the whole French family with an equal eye. 
The Legion of Honour was the symbol of equality : it 
was offered to everyone alike, and was the reward of 
every kind of talent. Liberty had been the passion of 
Napoleon’s youth, and he was faithful to it till his 
death; and liberty, in his mind, included universal 
toleration of religion. If he did not establish a con- 
stitutional government it was because the danger of 
anarchy from within and of invasion from without com- 
pelled him to be a dictator. To meet these difficulties 
concentration of autnority was necessary. Borrowing 
the image of Dante, he said that he was the rider of a 
spirited horse, who, in order to keep a straight course, 
must control his steed with bit and curb. As it is, the 
system of government which Napoleon established is 
the main source of the stability of France at the present 
day. 

Although Napoleon was destroyed by the spirit of 
nationality working in Germany and in Spain, he cer- 
tainly foresaw its coming potency, and in some sense 
created it. He was the first to bring the unity of Italy 
within the range of practical politics, and so anticipated 
the work of Cavour. He ardently desired the birth of 
a second son who might be the real King of an inde- 
pendent Italy. He said in November 1816: ‘ In 
Europe, scattered though they may be, there are thirty 
million French people, fifteen million Spaniards, fifteen 
million Italians, and thirty million Germans. I should 
like to have made of each of these nations one single 
national body ’’. If the rising of Germany overthrew 
him, it was he who first taught the Germans to be 
strong and roused them from a sleep of lethargy. The 
shaft which pierced him was winged from his own 
feathers. The regeneration of Spain, a country closely 
connected with France, was constantly before his mind. 
The Spanish Government was one of the worst in 
Europe, and it returned to its abyss of degradation after 
Napoleon’s fall. Its traditional customs, its division 
into provinces, its Castilian pride were obstacles to its 
regeneration, then as now. If the Emperor had suc- 
ceeded in establishing a progressive Government, the 
unity of the country would have been brought about, 
the various parties would have rallied, and in a few 
years Spain would have enjoyed peace, prosperity, and 
the advantages of a compact nationality. Napoleon is 
certainly the only statesman who ever made a serious 
attempt to place the nationality of the Poles on a secure 
basis. 

Napoleon declared that he always wished for peace, 
but that the coalition never ceased to make war on 
France, on Napoleon himself, and on the principles of 
his policy. The Coalition was fostered and upheld by 
England, who was paying Europe for trying to kill 
France. ‘‘ I honestly thought at Amiens ’’, he said, 
‘‘ that the fate of France, of Europe, and of myself 
was settled, and that war was ended. If England and 
France could have acted together, how much good we 
might have done! We should have brought about the 
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emancipation of all nations, we should have established 
peace and prosperity everywhere.”’ 

Finally, there can be no doubt that Napoleon was a 
‘‘ religious ’’ man. He was brought up from his 
carliest childhood in the atmosphere of religion, and it 
retained its influence over him to the end. ‘‘ Every- 
thing points to the existence of God, that is certain.’’ 
‘*T have never doubted about God.’’ ‘‘ We believe in 
God because everything around us proclaims Him, and 
because the greatest minds have believed in Him.”’ ‘‘ A 
man is hurled into life, and he wonders where he has 
come from, who he is, and where he is going. All 
these are mysterious questions, which drive us towards 
religion. Our natural bent leads us to it, and we turn 
to it of our own free will. Such was the case with 
me. I felt the need of believing, and so I believed.’’ 
The conversations held at S. Helena do not form a legend 
but an apology; they must be carefully and sympa- 
thetically studied by anyone who wishes to understand 
the character and the career of Napoleon. 


THE HAPPY HUNTER. 


“The Master of Game.’ By Edward, second Duke of 
York. The Oldest English Book on Hunting. 
Edited by William A. and F. Baillie-Grohman ; 
with a Foreword by Theodore Roosevelt. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1909. 7s. 6d. net. 


Q)XE of the most luxurious books published in Eng- 

land in recent years was a very small edition of 
‘* The Master of Game ”’, the oldest book on sport in 
the language. Half of it is a translation of Gaston de 
Foix’ French book; half an original contribution by 
the great hunter and warrior, the second Duke of York 
—infamous in ‘‘ Richard II.’’ as the Duke of Aumerle, 
famous in history as among those who “‘ died vic- 
torious’’ at Agincourt. This book has now been 
re-issued in a cheap form, shorn of some of the fine 
contemporary pictures and a certain amount of reading 
matter ; but Mr. Roosevelt’s very moral preface of 1904 
and the editors’ notes, which show both research and 
scholarship, remain unaltered. 

It is socially illuminating to compare this first 
English book of sport with those now yearly poured 
forth. At first reading of ‘‘ The Master of Game ”’ one 
is so enchained by the attraction of the language that 
everything else is liable to be forgotten. The pages 
have to be read twice on the system advocated by Sir 
Walter Scott in ‘‘ Woodstock ’’: the first time for the 
sound, the second for the sense. Sportsmen have always 
been great word-makers. They insist on their technical 
terms. Hounds and foxes have not tails, but sterns 
and brushes. Larks assemble in a bevy, and lions in a 
pride. A stag has a different name at each annual 
period of his life, and the proper use of such words, 
with a thousand points of etiquette, form a sort of free- 
masonry of sport. ‘The Duke of York and Gaston de 
Foix, who is dear to all readers of Froissart, carry this 
devotion to the point of ritual ; and in consequence their 
work is a mine of quaint philology. But this, after all, 
is an accident of the book. Its essential quality is 
another question. 

The difference between the Duke of York writing in 
or about 1410 and the authors, say, of the Badminton 
series is not, perhaps, in essentials very wide after all ; 
and the resemblance bespeaks the continuity of the his- 
tory of rural England. Yet the Duke of York is happier 
in the Wordsworthian sense. His sport is involved in 
his philosophy of life: indeed, he suggests that those 
who do not hunt have as great difficulties as the rich 
man in achieving virtue. ‘‘ Wherefore the counsel to 
all manner of folk, of what estate or condition though 
they be, that they love hounds and hunting, and the 
pleasure of hunting beasts of one kind or another, and 
hawking. For to be idle and to have no pleasure in 
either hounds or hawks is no good token.’’ The Duke’s 
recommendations are physical as well as moral: ‘‘ and 
when hunters do their office on horseback and on foot 
they sweat often, then if they have any evil in them it 


must come away in the sweating ; so that he keep from 
cold after the heat ’’. 

These fifteenth-century sportsmen—whose moralising 
is very much akin with Mr. Roosevelt's—could accumu- 
late this ample fervour because they absorbed themselves 
in every branch of the game, which was never a mere 
pastime. Hunting might be called a field-day, a per- 
formance connected with professional discipline. They 
must needs be good naturalists, good horsemen, good 
leaders of men, well learned in terms and in art, par- 
taking of the spirit of woods and fields much as sailors 
breathe virtue from the sea. It was necessary to know 
the nature of the dog as of the quarry, the music, even 
the structure, of the horn with the finer points of wood- 
craft. In general, the natural history—embryology 
excepted—is good, though, of course, some of the 
standard superstitions remained unpenetrated. One of 
these is the constant belief, into which Sir Thomas 
Browne at a later date inquired—which, indeed, he cor- 
roborated—that the hare has the power of changing its 
sex, is male and female at different periods of the year. 
But they knew more about the hare than the host of 
naturalists who two years ago disputed over the number 
of a hare’s litter. Mr. J. G. Millais finally gave proof— 
of which we have had ocular demonstration—that 
the hare frequently has five young, not two, or at 
most three, as the majority of countrymen believe. 
Gaston de Foix’ evidence is precise. ‘‘ A hare beareth 
commonly 2 kindles, but I have seen some which 
have kindled at once sometime 6, sometime 5 of 
4 or 3."’ The evidence is of the best, because it is 
to be feared that by these hunters the close season 
for hares was little observed ; indeed, special value was 
attached to the hare because it could be hunted at any 
time. Even to-day hares are hunted too late in the 
spring, and the protests of humanitarians have pre- 
vented the confession of such evidence as Gaston 
Pheebus could give freely. 

Perhaps the bibliophil should most thoroughly rejoice 
in the publication of such a book. Hunting terms have 
balked even Mr. Murray more than any other set of 
words. On some he has been able to throw no light; 
and this mine of exact terminology has been grievously 
neglected in England—though not, the editors say, in 
Germany. Most allusions to it among recent writers 
are wrong, and among the worst offenders is the 
rather journalistic Strutt, whose book has had a vogue 
as a classic not so much from its intrinsic merits as 
because no other book of the date covers its scope. Few 
details so grossly show up the parasitic nature of book- 
makers, their dependence on second-hand news and 
views, as the question of the authorship of ‘‘ The Master 
of Game’’. A very great debt is owed to the Baillie- 
Grohman editors for their thorough first-hand work 
both in elucidating the text and in tracking out contem- 
porary sporting pictures, which every student of such 
things should inspect in the édition de luxe previously 
issued. Indeed, for the student the larger book is, for 
another reason, a necessity, since it contains the original 
text as well as the translation. 


EGYPT FROM TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


“By the Waters of Egypt.” By Norma Lorimer 
London: Methuen. 1909. 16s. 

“Travels in the Upper Egyptian Deserts.’ By Arthur 
E. P. Weigall. Edinburgh and London: Black- 
wood. 1909. 7s. 6d. net. 


Bg two books offer an interesting contrast ; for 

whereas the former is the work of one who visited 
Egypt ignorant alike of its ancient and modern con- 
ditions, the author of the latter writes from the stand- 
point of the archeologist, who, in his capacity of 
Chief Inspector of Antiquities in Upper Egypt, is 
responsible for the safety of all the monuments in that 
district. It is well nigh impossible to criticise ‘‘ By 
the Waters of Egypt”’ seriously. Firstly, the author 
disclaims all knowledge of Egypt past and present, and, 
secondly, such is her admiration for the works of Mr. 
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Hichens that she feared his influence, and so refrained 
from reading his book on Egypt till her own was com- 
plete. This wise self-denial has undoubtedly increased 
the value of her work, which may be described as the 
journal of a tourist who has taken more than usual 
interest in the country in which she has wintered, and 
who has written down her impressions in what is often 
a very pleasing style. It begins with sneers at 
Egyptologists and ends with a love affair and a quota- 
tion from Omar Khayyam. On page 135 the authoress 
dogmatises on the Egyptian religion, and on page 444, 
the last, compares herself to the half-formed qulla being 
slowly moulded by the potter’s fingers. ’Tis a saner 
state of mind for the amateur, and ‘‘ Gently, brother, 
gently, pray ’’ should not be disregarded. Egypt, as 
so often before, has proved herself a kind but excellent 
schoolmistress! There are the usual mistakes of one 
who relies solely on the dragoman and fellow-tourists, 
with an occasional excerpt from ‘* Budge ”’ for in- 
formation. For instance, on page 173 ‘‘ Ha ya 
Lisa ’’, the well-known cry of the boatmen, is corrupted 
into ‘‘ Allah Heh Léssah ’’, which means nothing and 
is not Arabic. Also the innocent ‘* leather-garbed 
fellah ’? on page 102 is actually accused of carrying 
his water in pig-skins! We are likewise informed that 
from the pigeon-towers of Upper Egypt the temple 
pylons were derived; that ‘‘ in primitive days... 
every temple had before it one of these pigeon-towers ”’ 
and that ‘‘ the birds were a valuable asset towards the 
expenses of the temple ’’! Whose fertile brain is re- 
sponsible for this amazing theory? These are three 
instances out of a long list of errors. But despite the 
many blunders and the feeble witticisms at the expense 
of unoffending would-be Egyptologists, the book in 
places affords quite pleasant reading, and in one or two 
passages, especially in the description of Karnac, 
almost attains to eloquence. As regards the illustra- 
tions, the photographs are excellent, but the coloured 
prints are for the most part feeble and in no way 
increase the value of the letterpress. Unlike the 
author, the artist seems to have made a point of 
studying Mr. Hichens’ Egyptian book, has tried to 
imitate its garish though vigorous embellishments, and 
has failed. From this somewhat sweeping criticism 
we will exempt ‘‘ A Street in Cairo ’’ and ‘‘ A Funeral 
Procession ’’, fronting pages 104 and 147 respectively. 
‘** Travels in the Upper Egyptian Deserts ’’ is really 
interesting and well worth reading. Our only adverse 
criticism is directed against the author’s style, which 
displays an excessive love of alliteration and of un- 
necessary and, at times, almost meaningless adjectives. 
Why, for instance, on page 89, is the call to prayer 
described as ‘‘ soft’’ and the words ‘‘ warbled ’’? 
Those strident tones, ringing out clear and harsh at 
early dawn, awakening the Faithful from sleep to 
prayer, are as unlike the song of the lotos-eaters, with 
which they are compared, as a serenade to a march 
played by a military band. Also, why is the hall in a 
Roman bath called ‘‘ silent ’’? The passage on page 9 
that runs ‘‘ The dark desert drops beneath one; the 
bed rises in mid-air, with planets above and below ”’ 
is surely ludicrous. But these are small things, and 
we think the author has attained his desire, so modestly 
expressed in Chapter I., of carrying away his readers 
on the fabled magic carpet. For in this book we are 
really brought face to face with facts and past history, 
with which are interwoven the incidents of exceedingly 
interesting but arduous journeyings. The history of 
the desert from pre-dynastic to modern times is a 
matter of perhaps seven thousand years. But in this 
= the tale is well told, and the reader will not weary 
otf it. 


NOVELS. 


“The Glimpse.” By Arnold Bennett. London: Chap- 
man and Hall. 1909. 6s. 


The glimpse was of the life after death; it was no 
more than, if indeed it was even that, for the man 
did not die, but returned to his abandoned body and 
finished the story. There are cases, two at least suffi- 


ciently authenticated, where such a thing happened— 
the all but escaped spirit looking down upon the body 
whence it had come, and being able to relate the progress 
of events of which, on no other showing, could it have 
been a spectator. Much of Mr. Morrice Loring’s ad- 
venture during his period of unconsciousness is founded 
on theosophic speculation, and therefore takes a familiar 
shape, but, despite a tendency to over-elaborate, it is 
painted with a vehemence so vivid and picturesque that 
almost throughout it makes interesting reading. Asa 
part of the story this, its central portion, would have 
served its purpose better with more compression and a 
somewhat closer definition in its progressive stages, and 
it is as a part of the story that it must be critically 
considered. ‘The story is written in a manner for which 
the author’s previous work had not prepared us, and the 
contrast which it offers to that of ‘‘ The Old Wives’ 
Tale ’’ proves him capable of producing the entirely dif- 
ferent vehicle required for the conveyance of a different 
character of thought, a capacity which he shares with 
very few English writers. The manner is admirably 
designed, not only to carry the curious story, but to 
exhibit the moods, curious also, of those who make it. 
It required a peculiar vehicle of expression to offer us so 
forcibly and immediately Morrice Loring’s mundane and 
artistic point of view, and yet, with very little change, 
to render it available for his spiritual fantasies. Mr 

Bennett has shirked no difficulty : he presents us with 
a specimen of monstrous egoism, and he makes us in- 
terested in its spiritual experience ; he begins and ends 
his story in a mode of relentless realism, and he links the 
severed parts of it with the incommunicable rhapsodies 
of a disembodied spirit. Indeed, he tells his story so 
well and treats his subject with such an unconventional 
simplicity that one is only thoroughly in sympathy with 
so much of the spiritual adventure as remains in touch 
with its terrestrial progress. Yet that adventure is 
essential to what may be called the moral purpose of the 
story, and that purpose is such a view of humanity as will 
make possible an almost divine tolerance of its vagaries ; 
a view which can keep always within its ken the 
authentic and eternal personality that remains a fast and 
silent prisoner within the external shells of conscious- 
ness. Loring, before the glimpse is given him, almost 
kills himself in a passion of anger on overhearing an 
assignation between his wife and his best friend. 
Loring after the glimpse is not only able to greet his 
wife’s intending seducer without revealing his knowledge 
of their guilty designs, without resenting the treachery 
which has been the cause of his wife’s death, but is able 
at once to live with him and to further and rejoice in the 
consummation of the villain’s marriage with his sister. 

And Mr. Bennett’s art is equal to the task. The glimpse 
has an enlightening influence not alone for Morrice 
Loring : it enables anyone to realise the sympathy and 

tenderness that might be born in him towards man’s 
ineffectualness were only such a vision afforded him of 
man’s spiritual sublimity. 


“The Deeper Stain.” By Frank Hird. London: Bell. 
1909. 6s. 


There is originality in this novel, besides an uncom- 
mon sense of character. But the plot hinges on a piece 
of mechanism which is faulty. A. believes himself to 
have innocently contracted in youth an invalid marriage 
with a woman who had not yet been formally divorced 
by her first husband. He had in fact married her two 
months after the decree had been made absolute, but 
she, wearying of him, had escaped by confessing her 
past and post-dating the divorce documents. A. 
marries again. Years after A.’s enemy wishes to 
blackmail A.’s second wife. The enemy’s weapon is a 
copy of A.’s first marriage certificate, which he 
threatens to send to A. When that has been taken out 
of the enemy’s hand the enemy is powefless, according 
to Mr. Hird, but the sight of his own first marriage 
certificate would have convinced A. that the ceremony 
had been valid. This is absurdly weak. In the first 
place, the date which mattered—the only date as to 
which A. had been deceived—was the date of the 
divorce decree. Secondly, by destroying a copy of a 


certificate one does not destroy the evidence. The plot 
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depends on the selfishness and shamelessness of a 
scoundrel who utilised his sister’s marriage with a rich 
man to forge that man’s name, and, when checked in 
his course of forgery, to threaten the ruin of his position 
by revealing the facts of his earlier marriage. But this 
is merely the framework for an excellent story, in which 
a sharp-tongued dowager and a silly pseudo-philan- 
thropic peeress figure with effect. In the character of 
Beatrice—young wife of an elderly country gentleman— 
Mr. Hird has done a very difficult thing in adding to the 
host of novel-heroines a woman of real charm. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘‘Men and Manners of Old Florence.’ By Guido Biagi. Illus- 
trated. London: Unwin. 1909. 15s. net. 

This book is made up of five essays, two of which have 
already been published. The fifth, ‘‘ The Twilight of the 
Past’’, dealing with the Restoration of 1814 and after, is 
much the best chapter in the book, and coming as a bonne- 
bouche at the end of rather a dry feast sends us away content 
with the whole entertainment. The sketch is crisp and 
bright, full of pointed comment, humorous anecdote, neatly 
touched silhouettes and entertaining salon reminiscences. 
To quote just one anecdote, new to us. One of the whims 
of the eccentric Paul Demidoff was that he could not endure 
touching an object if he knew it to have already been 
touched by bare hands, An English diplomat who was 
breakfasting with him one morning absent-mindedly helped 
himself to a lump of sugar with his fingers. Demidoff im- 
mediately ordered his servant to throw the rest of the sugar 
out of the window. The diplomat was in no way discon- 
certed. When he had finished his coffee he flung cup, saucer 
and spoon after the sugar, and turning to his host, remarked 
with a smile that he had never known of this Russian cus- 
tom before. The earlier chapters on old and Renaissance 
Florence do not interest us nearly so much. Here we have 
some of the results of the learning of the librarian of the 
Laurenzana and Riccardiana. But how often it happens 
that a man of learning is really at his best on his lighter 
side. Quite one-third of the book is given up to the refined 
and beautiful courtesan, Tullia of Arragon. She ought to 
be, she is, we suppose, very interesting, but she does not 
much interest us in these pages except in the account of her 
relations with Varchi, the real author of her best sonnets, and 
in the story of her pitiful death. The whole book scarcely 
justifies the comprehensive title of ‘‘ Men and Manners ”’, 
for it is chiefly occupied with the vulgar and petty, not to say 
the seamy, side of Florentine life. Still, it is a book to read 
and study and take as a corrective when we are in the mood 
to exalt Old Florence beyond her deserts. But we want more 
from Signor Biagi on the Florence of 1814-1860. 

‘Memoirs of the Duchesse de Dino.” Edited by the Princess 
Radziwill. London: Heinemann. 1909. 10s. net. 

These notes and letters of the Duchesse de Dino, Talley- 
rand’s niece, cover the period 1831-35, during the first three 
years of which he was Ambassador in London. The Duchesse 
lived in the most exclusive society of both capitals, and the 
comments she makes have about them the note of distinction. 
There is no mean and petty tittle-tattle, but there are no 
reflections of any real interest on the political events in either 
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the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, thus 
avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a time when 
it may be difficult to realise without loss. 

INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is not 
payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is devoted 
to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his life. Having 
regard to the amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited 
to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage 
to Life Policyholders. 

of I with Forms and 

— ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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country ; and as to the ‘‘ dessous des cartes ’’ there is nothing 
which we did not already know from Greville or others. Still, 
the records of conversations with Lord Grey and the Duke 
of Wellington are not without interest, chiefly from their 
pessimistic predictions, which time has completely falsified. 
‘There are one or two good stories or sagacious remarks 
of Talleyrand preserved, but it is disappointing that they 
should be so few. There is a biographical index which is 
minute to an absurdity. It is difficult to conceive where 
readers for a book of this sort could be found who require to 
be told that Handel and Haydn were ‘* German composers ”’, 
that Charles the First ‘‘ died on the scaffold ’’, or that Byron 
was ‘* a celebrated English poet ’’. 

“My Friends the French. With Discursive Allusions to other 
People.” By Robert Harborough Sherard. London: Laurie. 
1909. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Sherard is in the fullest sense of the word a 
journalist. He regards everything as mere material for 
copy-spinning. Were it conceivable that a messenger 
should come from the skies to convert him ‘from the 
error of his ways, Mr. Sherard would probably—nay, 
certainly—interview him on the spot and ‘‘ make a column ”’ 
eut of him for one rag or another. We see the price 
of this volume to be 12s. 6d. net, and while we marvel at Mr. 
Laurie for doing such a thing, we are profoundly sceptical 
as to the likelihood of many readers paying such a prepos- 
terous sum for so little matter. It contains 292 pages—not 
one of which is interesting—-and a number of facsimile letters 
and—what a world we live in !—the visiting cards of more or 
less unimportant Parisian gentlemen. Any journalist who 
stays a few months in Paris could easily make a better collec- 
tion. The most valuable paragraph in the book is that in 
which Mr. Sherard states that he has left France. That is 
indeed good news, but better still would be that he has left off 
writing about France. This promise is not made; on the 
contrary, there is even a veiled hint or threat that Mr. 
Sherard may yet return to France: he says he did not 
leave it ‘* without esprit de reteur’’. The piercing quality 
of his insight into French politics, not to mention his manners, 
is indicated by the statement that the Frenchman who brought 
yn the Divorce Bill was a hunchback who had had no 
success with women. The pages are adorned by other 
remarks as profound as they are insolent. 

Beautiful Children.” By C. Haldane McFall. London: Jack. 
1909. net. 

The inevitable result of the Beautiful Children Exhibitions 
ie an elegant volume like this, in which the fifty coloured 
illustrations reach a really high level of excellence. They are 
well chosen, and a large number of them will be new to most 
of us. Gainsborough’s Blue Boy and the Miss Alexander of 
Whistler are scarcely missed in such a company. The text, 
unfortunately, is by no means childlike. It is turgid and 
affected. There is a great deal of information, but much of 
it is out of place in a book of children, as, for example, the 
sordid story of Rubens’ father and his intrigue with the 
Princess of Orange. The setting for the several child-pictures 
teems indeed somewhat over-elaborate and heavily histcrical. 


“Turn Them Out” (London: Upcott Gill, 3d.) is «described as 
“a straight talk’’ by a working man to voters. It is a scathing 
yeview of Radical policy and an appeal to ‘‘ brother working 
men from Jchn 0’ Groats to the Land’s End ”’ to vote in 
faveur of Tariff Reform, a strong and efficient Navy, cheap 
fol, and more employment. The pamphlet should serve as 
an effective set-off to sensational Radical brochures. 


THE JANUARY REVIEWS. 


What will the country say to it? asks ‘‘ Blackwood ”’. 
Will the country endorse the socialistic programme formu- 
lated by the Government or heed Mr. Balfour's warning of the 
dangers to the Constitution, to the Empire, to capital and 
labour alike involved in that programme? Radical talk 
about the Constitution is, of course, as ‘‘ Blackwood ”’ bluntly 
puts it, mere rant. For the would-be destroyers to pose as 
champions is ridiculous on the face of it; if the country 
should support them it would be worse. Farce would become 
tragedy. That the Lords have only fulfilled a plain duty 
is shown both by ‘‘ Blackwood ’? and Mr. J. A. R. Marriott 
in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’. ‘‘ That the step which they 
have taken was a strong one no one doubts’’, says Mr. 
Marriott. ‘‘ But the essential and primary question which 
in the next few weeks their countrymen will be asked to decide 
is whether the occasion was such as to demand and justify 
at.”’ If the answer is in the negative, it will be due to 
“‘ temporary aberration ’’, and when, after years of suffer- 
ing, the people regain their senses, their first act, Mr. 
Marriott believes, will be to reaffirm the resolution of 
the Convention Parliament that ‘‘ the Government is and 
ought to be by Kinz, Lords, and Commons’”’. Naturally, 


Mr. E. T. Cook in the ‘‘ Contemporary ’’ finds the Lords 
wholly in the wrong. Because in totally different circum- 
stances statesmen and lawyers have declared finance to be 
the peculiar province of the Commons, he contends that the 
Lords are violating the usage, the understandings, the con- 
ventions of the Constitution. He quotes Pitt’s statement 
in 1766 that ‘‘ the taxes are a voluntary gift and grant of 
the Commons alone ’’. It is astonishing that so level-headed 
a man as Mr. Cook cannot see the absurdity of such a claim. 
The Commons are to make ‘‘ a voluntary gift’ not of their 
own but of others’ money, and the others are to have no 
voice in the matter. On that principle—or lack of principle 
—the Commons could claim the right to vote ‘‘ a voluntary 
gift and grant ”’ of the last sixpence any peer might be able 
to raise. 

According to Professor L. T. Hobhouse, in the ‘‘ English 
Review ’’, tremendous issues depend upon the decision 
of the country as to whether the Lords or the Commons 
shall rule. Obviously those issues depend upon whether the 
Commons shall rule alone or whether Lords and Commons 
shall rule. Mr. Hobhouse says that ‘“‘ the secret of Empire 
under government by numbers is that numbers, as such, do 
not count ’’; if they did, he might have pointed out, the un- 
wieldy majority by which the Radicals have attempted to 
force their measures through Parliament would never have 
existed. Again, he says the idea of colonial preference has 
gradually been displaced by the ‘‘ cruder Protectionism ”’. 
That is precisely where he and others whose Radicalism 
dominates their economic thought fail to understand Tariff 
Reform. Colonial preference is the essential condition of any 
fiscal change, because it assures the working classes cheap 
food and manufacturers cheap raw material. Tariff Reform 
would never have secured the hold it has but for the certainty 
that colonial preference would rob ‘‘ cruder Protectionism ”’ 
of its terrors for a certain class of mind. The editor of the 
‘* English Review ’’ attempts what we suppose he would call 
an impartial attitude on political affairs by taking a frankly 
pessimistic view. ‘‘ About neither party is there a breath 
of principle or a sign that either has any real comprehension 
of its traditional significance.’’ A plague on both your houses 
indeed, but more especially on the one which, instigated by 
‘‘the lower Conservative press’’, has got hopelessly out of hand. 
“Tt is’’ we are told ‘‘no secret that the Conservative party 
leaders know that if they had been in power to-day, or if they 
were to come into power to-morrow, they must introduce almost 
exactly Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget.’’ Evidently the infee- 
tion of the ‘‘ lower Conservative press ’’ has spread to the 
editorial chair of the ‘‘ English Review ’’’. Among the con- 
tributions to the discussion of questions whose solution 
depends on the election is Mr. Ellis Barker’s ‘‘ Every Man 
his own Landlord ”’ in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’ ; and Sir Edward 
Fithian’s, in the ‘‘ Financial Review of Reviews ’’, on the 
status of the Board of Trade and the Unionist scheme for the 
establishment of a Ministry of Commerce, as outlined in 
Mr. Balfour’s Bill in 1905. An article on Lancashire and 
the Indian Cotton Trade by Sir Roper Lethbridge, in the 
‘* Asiatic Quarterly ’’, should be useful just now. How to 
deal with India in any scheme of Tariff Reform is not a 
problem of very serious difficulty to one who knows India 
as Sir Roper Lethbridge knows her. 

Mr. H. W. Wilson, in the “‘ National ’’, makes an appeal 
to the electorate to return the party to power that will put 
an end to a condition of things in regard to the Navy which he 
describes as lamentable. The measures imperatively de- 
manded, he says, are a naval loan of £50,000,000, a fixed 
naval programme on the lines of the German programme and 
for the same number of years, the addition of at least 25,000 
men to the enlisted strength by annual increments of 5,000, 
the immediate organisation of a Naval War Staff, the arma- 
ment with a few light guns of fast British merchant ships in 
time of peace, and a national service army to be organised 
when we have regained our naval supremacy. Mr. 
Archibald Hurd, in the ‘‘Fortnightly’’, is not quite 
of Mr. Wilson’s opinion as to the immediate state of the 
Navy. He says: ‘‘ The present Government, in spite of 
financial difficulties and powerful opposition from many of 
its own supporters, has left the Navy more supreme for the 
moment than at any period for fifty years past.’’ But this 
fact —-if it is a fact—is qualified by the statement that 1913 
is already on the naval horizon, and unless something is done 
now the relative strength of the British fleet will rapidly 
decline. The naval estimates of the coming year, says Mr. 
Hurd, should amount, roughly, to £41,000,000, or some ten 
millions in excess of the sum voted in 1908-9. Mr. R. C. 
Long, in a letter from Berlin, disposes of certain delusions 
as to the possibility of a naval agreement. A naval limita- 
tion accord between England and Germany is impossible 
unless an agreement on similar lines were made with all the 
Powers; ‘‘ that proposal broke down signally at both the 


(Continued on page 56.) 
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BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
By Eric Hupson. 


‘ey HEY have a notion that a poct is a long-haired 
man, who sits on the top of a tower and plays a 
harp, while his hair streams in the wind. . . . No, my 
boy, I’m a poet, not primarily because I can write 
verses (there are lots of peopie who can do that), but by 
virtue of seeing more clearly, and feeling more deeply, 
and speaking more truly than the majority of men.”’ 

Bragging words, perhaps, but who shall deny their 
truth? Let us rather say that from this utterance there 
shines forth the splendid pride and naiveté of the old 
Norse Vikings, whose spirit is re-incarnated in 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson—the first national poet of Nor- 
way, the novelist, playwright, and politician, and, 
above all, the patriot-hero of his countrymen. 

Bjérnson is indeed a hero after Carlyle’s own heart. 
** Whenever he opens his mouth’’, says an eminent 
critic, ‘‘ it is as if the nation itself were speaking ”’. 
As a dramatist Bjérnson is second only to that other 
*orand old of Norway, Henrik Ibsen. His 
novels and stories share with those of Tolstoy, Gorki, 
and Maupassant the supreme homage of Europe and 
America. He was the first to depict the Norwegian 
peasantry with that fidelity and sympathetic insight 
which we seek for in vain in Wergland; and as a poli- 
tician he has, says the same critic, ** inspired the people 
with renewed courage, turned the national life into fresh 
channels, and revolutionised national politics ”’. 

Of Bjérnson, as of all other great men, there is no 
detail too unimportant for our notice; and if only for 
this reason his admirers will read with interest the 
following letter from his wife, which is now published 
for the first time : 

‘* Bjérnsor uses Sanatogen every day, and finds that 
the effects of this admirable revitalising food are exceed- 
ingly beneficial to him. Our doctor is of the same 
opinion.”’ 

Bjérnson is by no means the only man of letters who 
finds in Sanatogen a means of counteracting the con- 
stant strain upon mind and body which literary work 
entails; many famous authors have personally testified 
to the merits of the preparation, and some brief extracts 
from their letters may fitly be given here. 

‘* Sanatogen is a true tonic’’, writes Sir Gilbert 
Parker, M.P., ‘* feeding the nerves, increasing the 
energy, and giving fresh vigour to the overworked 
body and mind.’’ ‘‘ A very valuable nerve tonic ”’, 
writes Mr. Henry Arthur Jones; ‘I have several 
times taken it when I have been run down, and 
always with excellent results.’’ Mr. Eden  Phill- 
potts says that Sanatogen is ‘‘ of real value to the 
brain worker. I can give it high praise from personal 
experience.’’ ‘‘ I would not be without Sanatogen 
under any circumstances whatever ’’, writes Mr. Max 
Pemberton. Mr. Arnold Bennett is equally enthu- 
siastic. ‘‘ The tonic effect of Sanatogen on me’’, he 
says, ‘‘is simply wonderful.’’ Perhaps the most 
striking testimony of all is that of Madame Sarah 
Grand. ‘‘ Sanatogen’’, she writes, ‘‘ has done every- 
thing for me which it is said to be able to do for cases 
of nervous debility and exhaustion. I began to take it 
after nearly four years’ enforced idleness from extreme 
debility, and now I find myself able to enjoy both work 
and play again, and also able to do as much of both as 
I ever did.”’ 

Hundreds of distinguished people in other walks of 
life have also voluntarily attested that Sanatogen has 
cured them of nervous debility and breakdown, brain- 
fag, insomnia, loss of memory, digestive disorders, 
anemia, loss of vitality and strength, etc., etc. 

What Sanatogen is, how it acts upon the whole 
nervous system, and why its effects are so powerful and 
lasting, is fully explained in an interesting booklet by 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby, a copy of which will be forwarded 
free of charge on application to the Sanatogen Com- 
pany, 12 Chenies Street, London, W.C., mentioning 
Saturpay Review. Sanatogen, by the way, is sold 
by all chemists, price 1s. 9d. to 9s. 6d.—[Apvrt. ] 
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HAMPTONS 


inst, 
For 17 Years it has been generally recognised that in high-class 
Furniture, Carpets, Curtains, Linens, China, and all other 


Value for money which 


The contents of Hamptons’ Sale Catalogue (ow ready, post free) 
show conclusively that purchasers who avail themselves of 
| these clearance reductions must necessarily save a large per- 


is the title of the Illustrated Catalogue of 


Great Annual 


atil Furnishing 


Furnishings Hamptons’ Great January Sale affords 


as never been equalled. 


of the money which goods of similar quality would 


have cost them elsewhere. May we send you a Catalogue ? 


A request by telephone, telegraph or post 
will secure you a copy in a few hours. 
*Phone—Gerrard 30. _  T.A.—‘‘ Hamitic, London.” 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., have no connection 
whatsoever with any other Furnishing House. 


Liverpool 


NONE ANE 


Showrooms—Chicago Buildings, Stanley Stree'. 


Huddersfield Showrooms—5 Britannia Chambers, St. George's Sq. 
Manchester Showrooms—Scottish Life Building, 38 Deansgate. 
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Hague Conferences ”’, and will break down again. Germany 
has ambitions, and she is prepared to make great sacrifices 
to place herself in a position which should enable her to resist 
successfully any attempt that might be made to restrict her 
chances. The hard facts of German development and German 
necessities are set out in an article in ‘‘ Blackwood ”’ which 
shows none of the irrational spirit mischievously character- 
istic of so much that is written about Germany to-day. Ger- 
man progress is amazing; it has been achieved largely at the 
expense of the British manufacturer and taxpayer, and what 
we have to see is that it is not confirmed at the expense of the 
British Empire itself. Germany claims to be taking pre- 
cautions; Great Britain must follow her example. The 
growth of her population is as serious a factor as the increase 
of her Navy, and, says ‘‘ Blackwood ”’, Englishmen ‘‘ must be 
simple if they believe that Germany will rest satisfied with 
the fact that Great Britain has practically all the colonies in 
the world, while Germany has none ’’. Of course, the editor 
of the ‘‘ National ’’ and his contributors are convinced that 
Germany’s ultimate object is aggression. They who know 
Germany best deny that she is so insane as to dream of chal- 
lenging England on the seas. In any case doubtless that is 
true at the moment. Mr. Tuchmann in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century ’’, in an article defining ‘‘ Germany’s Real Attitude 
towards England ”’, assures us that she has no quarrel with 
England, understanding full well that war would bring irre- 
parable ruin not merely upon the two countries, but upon 
Europe. Mr. Tuchmann reminds his readers of the old 
German saying that ‘‘ One paints the devil on the wall till he 
comes ’’. What Mr. Tuchmann apparently does not see is 
that the feeling of uncertainty as to the Navy, for which the 
Government are solely responsible, has encouraged the 
alarmist attitude which he deplores. It is with this question 
as with the Indian responsibilities of Liberal politicians, on 
which Sir Bampfylde Fuller writes in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century ’’. Uncertainty and hesitancy are the occasion of 
unrest, and if the atmosphere of India is dangerously electric, 
the explanation is that British officials were not sure of 
support from home, whilst the seditionaries reckoned on 
Radical tenderness towards their susceptibilities. Sir Bamp- 
fylde Fuller's article is a fine defence of Lord Curzon, par- 
ticularly in regard to the partition of Bengal. 

Among the more notable of the miscellaneous features of the 
reviews are the first chapters of an unfinished novel by George 
Meredith in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’; Belgium’s new ruler—‘‘ a 
prudent, wise and studious monarch ’’—by René Feibelman 
in the ‘‘ National ’’ ; the Indiaman by Mr. David Hannay in 
‘* Blackwood ’’, and recollections and appreciations of Prince 
Ito in both the “‘ Fortnightly ’’ and the ‘‘ Nineteenth ’’. The 
‘* Empire Review ”’ prints an article by Mr. F. A. W. Gis- 
borne, which shows that even in Australia the Second Cham- 
ber does not escape hostile criticism. The elective principle 
as now applied in Australia does not work satisfactorily, and 
Mr. Gisborne would like to see a Second Chamber created with 
the Roman Senate for a model, difference in conditions being 
allowed for. ‘‘ United Empire ”’ is the new journal of the 
Royal Colonial Institute: it contains much that is useful to 
those who follow Colonial affairs, some special articles and 
the report of the Institute proceedings. The Editor’s Fore- 
word is admirable, but his ‘‘ Greetings ’’ are a curious collec- 
tion : he appears to have invited everyone to send him a line 
except the person to whom he should have turned first—Mr. 
Chamberlain. 


For this Week’s Books see page 58. 


HELEN 


whose name as a novelist is a ‘* household word,” 
having decided to relinquish her literary work and 
to devote her attention to decorative schemes, 


HAS JOINED 


GILL REIGAT 


with a view to putting into practical effect the 
ideas of colour and harmony which have charmed 
so many of the readers of ‘*Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 
In this capacity, 


AS DECORATIVE ADVISER, 


the resources of GiLL & REIGATE’s workshops and 
studios have been placed at her disposal, and those 
who desire that distinctive note of comfort and refine- 
ment so closely associated with Helen Mathers and 
her work can arrange for 


CONSULTATIONS DAILY, 
from 10 to 4, 


AT 


GILL & REIGATE’S 


GALLERIES, 
73-85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


PIANETTES - = = 
UPRIGHT GRANDS - - S36 gs. 
GRANDS- - - - = S84 gs. 

Players, Pianola, Ceellian, and others, 2O gs. each. 
Interior Piano Players - - - - GO gs. upwards, 
BECHSTEIN PIANOS, COLLARD, CRAMER, BROADWOOD, 
AND OTHER GOOD MAKERS. 


400 to select from at best discount 
prices for Cash, Hire, or Hire Purchase. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Ltd., 
46 MOORGATE ST., E.C., and 126 OXFORD ST., W., 
LONDON. 


By Appointment to H.M. the King. 


“BLACK « WHITE” 
WHISKY 


AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS. 


ROM LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, calling 
at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, 
and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenue, Lonpon. 


For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or ta 
the Branch Office 28 Cockspar Street, Charing Cross 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES, 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners, who may be desirous 
Werk of Art Jonas Old Giver, Farin Pictures 
a, i 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


Auction Gaterigs, 9 Conpurr STREET, AND Mappox Srreer, W. 
which are Ope Daily to receive goods intened for early sale 
ALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all other 
ee. As to Insurance, owners are reminded chat, for one Messrs. Lai 
RANK & RuTLEy’s detailed inventory and valuation of the contents of a Town ot 
Country Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance Policies, 
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THE CHURCH ARMY. 


THE KING’S LABOUR TENTS, with the Night Rest; 
THE QUEEN’S LABOUR RELIEF DEPOTS in all 
parts of London; and over 100 other Relief Centres, Labour 
Homes, &c., in London and the Provinces, give WORK to home- 
Jess starving men, and enable respectable UNEMPLOYED 
to ern FOOD AND FIRING for their families, thus 
providing 


RELIEF WITHOUT PAUPERIZATION. 


Help by Self-Help. No Degrading Free Doles. 
Permanent Reclamation of the Submerged. 


URGENTLY NEEDED :—Funds, Old Clothes (especially Boots)» 
Firewood Orders (3s. 6d. per 100 bundles), and Waste-Paper for 
sorting; also offers of VOLUNTARY SERVICE in League of 
Friends of the Poor, Men’s Help League, Boys’ Aid, City 
Gardens, &c. 

Cheques crossed Barclays’, to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief 
Secretary, or Mr. W. F. HAMILTON, K.C., Hon. Treasurer. 
Headquarters: 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 


Telegrams: ‘* Battleaxe, London.” Telephone: Paddington 3440. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne's | 


ONLY CENUINE 


Acts like a charm in rate 
DIARRHGA and DYSENTERY. 
Cuts short all attacks of mony with each 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA & PALPITATION. tle. 
The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, — 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE. 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


| ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


India £3 10s. per cent. Stock. 
Not Redeemable before 5th January, 1931. 


Trustees are empowered to invest in this Stock, unless expressly forbidden by the 
Instrument creating the Trust. (See the Trustee Act, 1893.) 


ISSUE OF £7,500,00 
which will be consolidated with the existing —T 10s. % Stoek. 


The First Dividend, being Three Months’ Interest, will be payable 
on the sth April, r910. 


Price of Issue, fixed by ~ Somer is ba for India in Council, at 


THE GOVERNOR and COMPANY of the BANK OF ENGLAND give 

notice that they are authorised to receive applications for this Loan. 
i This Issue is made under the provisions of the East India Loans Act, 1908, 
in order to provide funds for State Railway Construction, for granting 
Advances to Indian Railway Companies, and for the discharge of certain 
Debentures issued by the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India and Madras 
Railway Companies, the interest and principal of which are guaranteed by 
the Secretary of State. 

This Stock will bear Interest at the rate of £3} per cent. per annum, 
payable quarterly at the Bank of England, on January 5th, April 5th, 
July 5th, and October 5th in each year, the first Dividend (a full quarter’s 
Dividend) being payable or April 5th next; and will be consolidated with 
the India £3} per Cent. Stock now existing, which is not redeemable until 
January 5th, 1951, but will be redeemable at par on or after that day, 
upon one year’s previous notice having been given in ‘‘ The London Gazette ” 
by the Secretary of State for India in Council. 

The Books of the Stock are kept at the Bank of England, and at the 
Bank of Ireland, where all assignments and Transfers are made. All 
Transfers and Stock Certificates are free of Stamp Duty. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 per Cent., 
will be received at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of England. 

Applications must be for even hundreds of Stock; but the Stock, once 
inscribed, will be transferable in any sums which are multiples of o penny. 

In case of partial allotment, the balance of the amount paid as deposit 
will be applied towards the payment of the first instalment. Should there 
pad — after making that payment, such surplus will be refunded 

y cheque. 

The dates on which the further payments wil] be required are as follows : 

On Tuesday, January 25th, 1910, £16 10s. per cent. 
On Wednesday, February 16th, 1910, £25 per cent. 
On Thursday, March 17th, 1910, £25 per cent. 

On Thursday, April 7th, 1910, £25 per cent. 

The instalments may be paid in full on, or after, January 25th, 1910, 
under discount at the rate of £3 per cent. per annum. 

In case of default in the payment of any instalment at its proper date, 
the deposit and the instalments previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to bearer, with Coupon attached for the dividend 
payable on April 5th, 1910, will be issued in exchange for the provisional 
receipts. 

As soon as these Scrip Certificates to bearer have been paid in full they 
ean be inscribed (i.e., converted into Stock); or, they can be exchan 
for Stock Certificates to bearer in denominations of £100, £500, and £1,000, 
without payment of any fee, provided such exchange is effected not later 
than June Ist, 1910. Stock Certificates to bearer will have quarterly 
Coupons attached. 

Stock may be converted into Stock Certificates to bearer, and Stock 
Certificates may be converted into Stock at any time on payment of the 
usual fees. 

Applications must be on printed forms, which may be obtained at the 
Bank of England, or at any of its branches; at the Bank of Ireland; of 
Mr. Horace H. Scott, the Broker to the Secretary of State for India in 
Council (Messrs. R. Nivison & Co.), Bank Buildings, Princes Street, London, 
E.C.; or of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 13 George Street, Mansion 
House, London, E.C. 

The List will be closed on or before Wednesday, January 12th, 1910. 

Bank of England, January 7th, 1910. 


Army & Davy Gazette. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS for the year 
ended 31st DECEMBER, 1909, will be held in the Board Room,-THe Cokner Hous, 
JouANNESBURG, on WEDNESDAY, 23rd Marcu, 1910, at 11 A.M., for the 
following business :— 

1. To receive and consider the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account, 
for the year ended 31st DecemBER, 1909, and the Reports of the 
Directors and Auditors. 

2. To elect two Directors in the place of Messrs. H. O’K. Wenner and 
S. NEUMANN, who retire by rotation in accordance with the provisions 
of the Company's Articles of Association, but are eligible, and offer 
themselves for re-election. 

3. To elect Auditors in the place of Messrs. C. L, ANpERsson & Co. and 
Mr. Tuomas Dovctas, who retire, but are eligible for re-election, and 
to fix their remuneration for the past audit. 

4. To transact general business. ‘ 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed from the 23rd to the 
29th Marcu, 1910, both days inclusive. 

HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER wishing to be repre- 
sented at the Meeting, must deposit their Share Warrants, or may at their option 
produce same, at the places and within the times following :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg, at least twenty-four 
hours before the time appointed for the holding of toe Meeting. 

(b) At the London Office of the Company, 1 London Wall Buildings, London 
Wall, E.C., at least thirty days before the date appointed for the holding 
of the Meeting. 

(c) At the Compagnie Frangaise de Mines d’Or et de l'Afrique du Sud, 
20 Rue’ Taitbout, Paris, at least thirty days before the date appointed for 
the holding of the Meeting. 

Upon such production or deposit, a Certificate with Proxy Form will be issued, 
co which such Bearer Warrant Holders may attend the Meeting either in person 
or by proxy. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor S. AIREY 


The leading Service Journal and Organ of 
the Territorial Force and Special Reserve. 


THE FUTURE OF THE 
TERRITORIAL FORCE. 


Published every FRIDAY in time for the Indian Mail. Price 6d. 
Offices: 22 Essex STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


All who are interested in the great questions connected 
with the Re-Union of Christendom should subscribe to 


THE RE-UNION MAGAZINE. 


Monthly, price SIXPENCE net. 


JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY, 


CHIEF CONTENTS. 

A VISIT TO THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF RUSSIA. By the Right Rev. 
T. E. WILKINSON, Bishop of Northern and Central Europe. 

THE PREFACE TO THE ORDINAL. By the Rev. T. W. E. Drury. 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL POSITION IN SCOTLAND. III. By F. C, Egves. 

FATHER TYRRELL’S FAILURE. By the Rev. ALBERT Way. 

THE NAG’S HEAD STORY. By Joun B. WatNewRiGuT. 

THE INVISIBLE CHURCH OF CHRIST. By Harotp Baytey. 

THE IMPERIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. By 
Raymonp BLaTHWAYT. 


WHAT IS A NEW RELIGION? 


INCENSE. OLD CATHOLICISM. ROME AND INFALLIBILITY, 


Annual Subscription 8s. 6d. post-jree to any address in the world. 


THE RE-UNION MAGAZINE, 16 CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 
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Ready next Tuesday, 2s. 6d. net 


Ancient and Modern 
Imperialism. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED 70 THE CLASSICAL 
ASSOCIATION IN JANUARY, 1910. 


BY THE 


EARL OF CROMER, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.M.G. 


This is an extension of an address delivered by Lord Cromer, 
as President of the Classical Association, and is published by 
permission of the Association. The methods adopted, as also the 
results obtained in ancient and in modern times are compared 
The extent to which assimilation with subject races has been 

ible in the case of Rome, and in those of England, France and 

ussia is examined, and the bearing of the language question on 
the solution of this political problem is discussed. 


Ready next Tuesday. 2s. 6d. 


The People’s Progress. 


By FRANK IRESON. 


A study of the economic progress made oe the last sixty 
years by the ple of the United Kingdom. It discusses the 
distribution of income and the rewards of capital, and is offered as 
a corrective to the many exaggerations concerning the alleged 
wealth of the rich, so freely placed by Socialists before the public. 
Its chief object is to show that the efficient artisaraclass, who form 
65 per cent. of the population, have nothing to gain, and much to 
lose, by supporting the cause of Socialism. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


**The ‘ English Review’ pursues its brilliant course.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


(| ‘THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 


MONTHLY. 


MODERN POETRY 

LETTERS FROM AMERICA (II.)_ ... 

THE PUNTILLA ... 

COLOUR MEANINGS OF SOME ‘BRITISH 
BIRDS AND 

**MAMKA” 

LUCY EVANS (II.) 

THE WIFE OF ALTAMONT i _ 

SOCIAL PARASITISM ... 

THE CONTENDING FORCES... 

REVIEW 


CONTENTS OF JANUARY NUMBER. 2s. 6d. 


G. Lowes Dickinson 
Austin Harrison 


OyLer 


. J. Saturin 

. MARTINDALE 
. CANNAN 

Viocer Hunt 
Epitoriau 
«. J. A. Hosson 

Pror. L. T. Hosuovse 

. R. A. Scott-James 

SUBSCRIPTION : 

One Year, 30s.; Three Months, 7s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Strect, Strand, W.C. 


A STIRRING APPEAL. 


THE MOST COGENT POLITICAL PAMPHLET 
EXTANT. 


“TURN THEM OUT,” 


A STRAIGHT TALK BY A WORKING MAN. 
PRICE THREEBPENCE. 


Every Voter in the Kingdom should possess a Copy. 


ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
Published by 
L. UPCOTT GILL, Bazaar Buitpincs, Drury Lang, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 
A Complete Inventory of the Drawings of the Turner Bequest 
(A. J. Finberg. 2 vols.). National Gallery. 
A New History of Painting in Italy (Edited by Edward Hutton. 
Vol. III.). Dent. 20s. net. 


Fiction 

The Men we Marry (Leslie Mortimer); The Great Gay Road 
(Tom Gallon); The Matheson Money (Florence Warden); 
Belinda Treherne (LL. T. Meade) ; The Busybody (Ellen Ada 
es A Daughter in Judgment (Edith A. Gibbs). Long. 
2. each. 

Friendship Village Love Stories (Zona Gale). 
Macmillan. 

Warriors of Old Japan, and other Stories (Yei Theodora Ozaki), 
Constable. 5. net 

Master John (Shan 


New York; 


Bullock) ; Black Sheep (Stanley Portal 


Hyatt) ; The Uncounted Cost (Mary Gaunt). Laurie. 63, 
each. 
History 
A German Pompadcur (Marie Hay). Constable. 6s. 
Adventures in Socialism (Alex. Cullen). Black. 7s. 6d. net 


Rererence 
The Catholic Who's Who, 1910 (Edited by Sir F. C. Burnand). 
Burns and Oates. 3:. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 
Spinoza’s Short Treatise on God, Man, and His Well-being (A, 


Wolf). Black. 7s. 6d. net. 
THEOLOGY 
The Prayer Book in Private Devotion (F. Swain Wingfield), 
Jarvold. 


The Liberty of Prophesying (H. Hensley Henson), 63.; Thea 
Synoptic Gospels (C. G. Montefiore. 2 vois.), 18%. Mae- 
millan. 

The Codex Alexandrinus. 


Printed by order of the Trustees, 
British Museum. 30s. 


TRAVEL 
Travels in Spain (Philip Sanford Marden). Constable. 
10s. 6d. net. 
VERSE 
The Promised Land (Edward Carpenter). Swan Sonnenschein. 


6d. net. 

The Soul’s Inheritance (George Cabot Lodge). 
Houghton Mifflin. $1 net. 

War Songs of Britain (Harold E. Butler). 


MIscELLANEOUS 


New York: 
Constable. 23. 


Autobiography, The : 
Robeson Burr), 7s. 6¢. net; Plays, Acting and Music (Arthur 
Symons), 6s. net. Constable. 

British Canals (Edwin A. Pratt). Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 

How to Plan a House (George Gordon Samson). Crosby Lock- 
wood. 3s. 6. 

Hygiene of School Life, 
3. 6d. net. 

Irish International Exhibition, 
Dublin : Hely. 


The (Ralph H. Crawley). Methuen. 


The (William F. Dennehy). 


Nonconformist Conscience a Persecuting Force, The. (Jas. A. 
Newbold). Heywood. 
Studics in the Teaching of History (M. W. Keatinge). Black. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAziINES For JANvARY.—-Mercure de France, 
25¢.: United Empire, 1s.; The Musical Times, 3d. ; The 
Empire Review, 1s. ; The Century, Le. 47. ; Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 3/r.; The Munsey, 6d.; The English Review, 
2s. 6d.; United Service Magazine, 2s.; The Art Journal, 
1s. 6d. net. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicopz and A BC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. Telephone: MAvrarr 3601. 


BYSTANDER 


A Critical and Comparative Study (Anna. 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES, 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘THz BysTANDER,” you READ it 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original, 


Published by the Proprietors of the **Grapuic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C, 


| 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List. 


Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adven- 
tures in Tibet. By Dr. SVEN HEDIN. With 388 
Illustrations from Photographs, Water-colour Sketches, and 
Drawings by the Author, and 10 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


Light Come, Light Go. 
Gambling—Gamesters—Wagers—The Turf. By RALPH 
NEVILL. With 9 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 
8vo. 15s. net. 


VOLUME VI. READY ON TUESDAY. 


History of English Poetry. 

By W. J. COURTHOPE, C.B., M.A., D.Litt., LL.D. 
Vol. VI. The Romantic Movement in English Poetry ; 
Effects of the French Revolution. 8vo. 10s. net. 


The Government of England. 


By Prof. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL.° 2 vols. 8vo. 17s. net. 
THE TIMES.—“ Professor Lowell's work has, in reality, no rival ; its 
extraordinary merit is due to his possession of two qualities, each rare in itself, 
and still more rarely found in combination. The first of these qualities must 
be patent to every intelligent reader. It is Professor Lowell's thorough-going 
knowledge and complete mastery of his subject.” 


Introduction to the Study of the 


Law of the Constitution. 
By A. V. DICEY, D.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Seventh Edition. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


A Project of Empire. 
A Critical Study of the Economics of Imperialism, with special 
reference to the Ideas of ADAM SMITH. By J. SHIELD 
NICHOLSON, M.A., D.Sc., F.B.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


DR. PERCIVAL LOWELL'S NEW BOOK. 
The Evolution of Worlds. 


By Professor PERCIVAL LOWELL, A.B., LL.D., Author 
of ‘* Mars and Its Canals,” ‘‘ Mars as the Abode of Life,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


Mexico. The Wonderland of the South. By W. E. CARSON. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. net. 


Dante and Beatrice. 
By SARA KING WILEY. Globe 8vo. 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


"A perfect mine of information."—SuHEFFIELD DatLy TELEGRAPH, 


THE 


“ SATURDAY ” 
HANDBOOK. 


For Unicnist Candidates, 


SpeaKers and Workers. 
EDITED BY 
The Hon. CERVASE BECKETT, M.P., and CEOFFREY ELLIS. 
This HANDBOOK is unique. It contains articles 
by leading Unionists, and Notes and Data on all the 
various subjects specially prepared for the informa- 
tion of all who are fighting the Party’s battles. 


Ireland... .. ... «+  «. Rt. Hon. W. Long, M.P. 
The Army ..  «. Rt. Hon. G. Wyndham, M.P. 
Tariff Reform Bonar Law, MP. 
Urban Land... .. .. E.G. Pretyman, M.P. 

... Arthur H. Lee, M.P. 
House of Lords... Lord R. Cecil, K.C., M.P. 
Education .. ..  «.. Sir W. Anson, Bart., M.P. 
The Imperial Problem .._... Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
Licensing .. .. «. George Cave, K.C., M.P. 
The New Finance... ..  ... F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P. 
Agricultural Land .. Viscount Helmsley, M.P. 
India... ..  «. Earl of Ronaldshay, M.P. 
Social Legislation.. ...  .. Sir W. Bull, M.P. 
Unemployment .. ... Hon. Claude Hay, M.P. 
The Budget .. Apthur Baumann. 
Foreign Affairs .. ... .. Mark Sykes. 

Socialism J. L. Garvin. 


The Positioa of the Church ... Harold Hodge. 
With a Letter from 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
Order from your eee te direct from the Office, 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 10 KING ST., 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


The Subscription List will Close on or before Tuesday, 11th January, 1910. 


$3,500,000 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Raifway C0. 


FIRST AND REFUNDING MORTCACE 4 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS. 
Due Ast April, 1934. 
Interest payable Half-yearly, 1st April and 1st October, in New York. 


The Company has the option to redeem the Bonds at 105 % and accrued 
interest, New York terms, on or prior to Ist April, 1911, on sixty 
days’ previous notice. 

The Bonds are Coupon Bonds of $1,000 each, payable to bearer, but capable 
of registration. 

Registered Bonds may be re-exchanged for Bearer Bonds. 


The Bonds are a direct obligation of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company, which was formed in the year 1860, frem which time 
it has without ee paid dividends on its share capital, and since 
1899 at not less than 5 per cent. per annum. The authorised Share Capital 
of the Company is $75,000,000. 

The Bonds are secured under a Mortgage Deed, dated the 1st April, 1904, 
by a First Mortgage (or through pledge of an entire issue of Bonds having 
a First Mortgage) upon 1,148 miles of railway lines, upon certain equip- 
ment, and upon terminal properties in St. Paul and Minneapolis. They 
are also secured by a lien created by such Deed upon 5,708 further miles 
of railway lines, subject to existing Mortgages thereon, which the Company 
covenants not to extend while any of these Bonds are outstanding. 

_ The total amount of Bonds which can be issued under the mortgage is 
limited to $163,000,000, whereof there have been issued $83,422,000 Bonds, 
including the above $3,500,000. Of the remaining $79,578,000 Bonds, 
$53,921,000 can only be issued against underlying Bonds. 


$1,100,000 Bonds have already eee on the terms of this Prospectus 
and the balance is now being offered. 


Messrs. Speyer Brothers offer for sale the above Bonds at the price of 
95 per cent., payable as follows :— 


10% — £20 per Bond of $1,000 on Application. 
85% = £170 per Bond of $1,000 on January 15th, 1910. 


95%, — £190 per Bond of $1,000. 


Definitive Bonds, bearing the full coupon due April lst, 1910, will be 
delivered in due course after payment in full. 

These Bonds dre a legal investment for Trustees and Savings Banks in 
New York State. 

The President of the Cuseety has supplied a statement, showing the 
earnings of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company for the 
fiscal year ended Wth June, 1909, as compared with the fiscal years 1908, 
1907, 1906, and 1905, from which the following figures are taken :— 


1909. 1908. 1907. 

Average miles operated (includ- 
ing leased lines)... 8,026.38 7,969.53 7,780.26 
Gross Operating Revenue $61,184,887 $58,484,197 $60,838,420 
Operating Expenses vee 42,513,495 42,328,748 41,044,142 
Net Operating Revenue $18,671,392 $16,155,449 $19,194,278 
Other Income ons “a one 211,471 321,201 745,182 
Income $18,882,863 $16,476,650 $19,939,462 

yeduel :— 

Taxes... vee 25270,865 1,780,895 1,676,038 


Interest, Rentals, and Im- 
provements on leased lines 10,445,767 9,968,653 9,512,905 


Surplus available for dividends $6,166,231 $4,718,102 $8,750,517 


For the five months ended 3th November, 1909, the total operating 
revenue of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie Railway Company was 
$29,651,036, an increase of $3,207,721, and after deducting rating 
expenses the net operating revenue was $10,077,074, an increase of $1,906,234 
over the five months ended Mth November, 1908. 


Applications may be made on the annexed form. 

The Allotment of the Loan will be made as early as possible after the 
subscription list is closed. 

In default of payment of the instalment due on January 15th, 1910, the 
amount already paid will be subject to forfeiture, and the allotment to 
cancellation. 

Copies of the full Prospectus can be obtained at the offices of Messrs. 
Speyer Brothers, London. 


7th January, 1910. 


(This form may be used.) 
$3,500,000 
CHICACO, ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


First and Refunding Mortgage 4 per cent. Gold Bonds. 
Due 1st April, 1934. 


Yo Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS, 


I/We request you to allot me/us $..........cccceeeeererees of the above Bonds 
upon the terms of the Prospectus issued by you dated 7th January, 1910. 
T/We enclose £......0..cceeeeeeeee , being a deposit of £20 per Bond of $1,000, 
and I/we engage to accept the abové or any less amount you may allot 
to me/us and to make the further payment thereon in accordance with the 
said Prospectus. 
Signature 


Name in full 
(Add whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss, and Title, if any.) 


Cheques to be made payable to “ Bearer.” 
Presse Waite DIstINctty. 
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NEW BOOK FROM 
THE “NATIONAL REVIEW” 


INTO CHANNELS ADVANTAG 
TO ITS PEOPLE—SEE 


FERENCE. 


THEORIES. 


VI. Tartrr NEGOTIATION. 


MARKET. 
VIII. Tue Loss or tHE NEuTRAL 
IX. Tue OFFer. 


XII. ImpertaAL PREFERENCE AS 
or UNION. 


reading. 


ORDER FORM. 


Bookseller. 


each, 


OFFICE. 


OUGHT OUR GOVERNMENT ANY 
LONGER TO STAND ASIDE, AS 
THE COBDENITES WISH, LEAVE 
TRADE ABSOLUTELY ALONE AND 
MAKE NO ATTEMPT TO INFLU- 
ENCE ITS COURSE, IN A WORLD 
WHERE EVERY OTHER GREAT 
NATION USES ALL THE VARIOUS 
WEAPONS OF TARIFFS, BOUNTIES, 
AND THE LIKE TO DIVERT TRADE 


EOUS 


REFORM 


CAPTAIN G. C. TRYON. 


2/6 


NET. 


CLOTH GILT, CLOTH GILT, 
2/6 
NET. 
CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER 


I. British TRADE AND ForEIGN INTER- 
II. Historica, Facts anp Free Trape§ 
III. CoppEen’s MIscALcuLATIONS. 


IV. Free Trape v. NATIONALISM. 
V. Tue Great TRADE EXPERIMENT. 


VII. THe ADVANTAGE OF THE DovsLe 


MARKETS. 


X. Tue Opposition To Tarirr Rerorm. 
XI. Derence AnD CoMMERCIAL STRATEGY. 


A Bonp 


Captain TRYON states the case with such delightful 
neatness and simplicity that it makes most enjoyable 


SECURE A COPY INVALUABLE 
AT ONCE. ___ TO SPEAKERS. 


Please copies of 
‘* TARIFF REFORM,” éy Captain G. C. Tryon, at 2s. 6d. 


If preferred this order may be sent direct to the MANAGER, 
‘* NATIONAL. REVIEW,” 23 Ryder St., St. James’s, London, S. W. 


BOOKS IN DEMAND 


Published by STANLE Y PAUL & oo. 


THE DAUPHINES ‘OF FRANCE 


TIM ES.—“ The author is a lively memoir writer who hag already, like many 
others, found in French history an abundant supply of bait wherewith to lure a 
greedy public.” 


SCOTSMAN.— Carefully studied ard gracefully written, it has much i in it to 
interest readers who like true tales of the ceremonies and sorrows of royalty.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Hamel has the right touch, and treats 
history in a mood of gay vivacity. The reader will find the various studies alwa: 
animated, well informed, and excellently phrased. Certainly these stories e 
romantic "reading, and Mr. Hamel handles his material with dexterity and force, 
In_ his glowing pages he seizes every opportunity for lively and impressive 
description.” 


STANDARD OF EMPIRE—“ Its four hundred large pages are full of 
picturesque, anecdotal hist: ory of the inner life of the Courts ot eng oe y 
the most splendid and interesting of all the Courts of modern history. The period 


covered is extremely attractive, and a more genuinely suitable boo “for a winter 
fireside would be hard to find.” 


THE DAUPHINES OF FRANCE 


By FRANK HAMEL 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 16s. net. 
OUTLOOK.—“ Mr. Hamel has worked with much discretion, aided by a light 


band, a fascinating manner, and an entire absence of pretentiousness. We have not 
met within the same compass so faithful and complete a revelation of the life of the 


| royalties and of the noblesse. We are told what they ate, what they wore, and 


what they said ; and we are told of their delight in pageants and processions and 
banquets, of their childish extravagance, of their ceremonial and etiquette. The 
— in this entertaining volume are instructive and admirably reproduced. 
he frontispiece is charming enough to be removed and framed on its own merits as 
a picture. On the whole a book suitable for presentation by uncles and guardians,’ 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Hamel is the first writer to bring together in 
one volume the fifteen Dauphines of France. Of each of the Davphines Mr. 
Hamel has given us a brief but finished study. If any gentleman is still hesitating 
over a seasonable present for the most intelligent girl graduate of his acquaintance, 
let him go forthwith to the bookseller.” 


MORNING LEADER.—‘‘ Mr. Hamel does for French ae what Miss 
Strickland did for the lives of the English queens. An admirable volume." 


THREE GOOD 6s. NOVELS. 


LOVE BESIECED CHARLES E. PEARCE 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—“ This active and finely emotional novel I have 
read with equal attention and admiration, and heartily commend it to those who 
are ready for a well-studied and sy mpathetic romance that without extravagance 
surrounds facts with the glamour of imagination and sentiment. I am putting 
* Love Besieged ’ aside near at hand for a speedy re-reading, for its heroine and her 
regenerated lover are characters that one likes to keep company with.” 

TIMES.—“ A well-written romance.’ 

LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—"“ Distinctively interesting, and the reader is 
not likely to lay the book down until he has read to tne end.” 

BROAD ARROW .—“ The love story is sufficiently dramatic to enthral the 
most blasé novel reader.” 


TROPIGAL TALES 


DAILY NEWS.—“ The author's cleverness is unquestionable. We could 
scarcely imagine her writing a dull story.’ 


GOLDEN APHRODITE 


MORNING LEA DER.—“ Very vivid and interesting.” 

DUNDEE COURIER.—* Runs without a dull moment; told with consider- 
able literary power.’ 

COUNTRY LIFE,.—‘‘The book has all the readable qualities of its pre- 
decessors, and can be recommended for a duli afternoon. ‘he situations are 
excellent.” 

GLOBE.—“ An attractive story in which the interest never flags.” 

LIVERPOOL DAILY POST,—“ The situations which the problem produces 
are cleverly dealt with.” 

TIMES.—* Here we have a tense drama.” 

ABERDEEN JOURNAL,.—“ We make bald to say that every reader of this 


| truly novel novel wil lay it down after perusal with genuine satisfaction. A mode 


of condensation.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ A quite powerful story, well told.” 
OU14L00K.—* A thoroughly feminine composition full of limelight effects.” 


STANDARD.—A novel that demands serious criticism ; by far the best novel 
Miss Crispe has yet written.’ 


No Politician should miss this Book. 


THE DOOKS’ DOOMSDAY BOOK 


Includes ‘‘ Weppys’ Diary,” ‘‘ Dook Dulliver’s Travels,” ‘* Fitz of 
O’Mark Hyam,” ‘*The Rime of the Smiling Chancellor,” 
and many other parodies of well-known poems, nursery thymes, 
and comic songs; and a host of other bright and breezy mis- 
cellaneous items. ‘THE DOOKS’ DOOMSDAY BOOK’ 
is fully illustrated. Sixpence. Sold everywhere. 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s Inn, London. 


in 


Covent Garden, Parish 
60 


5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinacp Weester Paces, at he Office, ro King Street, 
of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, 8 January 1910. 
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